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£ Poor Ihdiah’s Faith 

300 Miles on Hands and Knees 


Freeman Bound 


TV7 e found among flic news the other 
' ” day a tale from the East which 
tells that in the human heart the blind, 
unquestioning belief in the Most High 
still lives. 

Into the sacred city of Harclwar in 
India crawled a maimed pilgrim who 
liad come all the way on his hands ancl 
knees from his village of Manosa, 300 
miles away. He had come all that 
terrible journey through the dust and 
lieat of the late Indian summer to 
thank God for the recovery of Ins two 
sons from typhoid. 

Fulfilling His Vow 

He had made a vow to do so ; and 
his God liad heard him, so the journey 
must he undertaken though his friends 
and relatives begged him not to go, 
and a doctor had said it would he 
madness. But this pilgrim’s madness 
was of the kind that in the long history 
of mankind lias made the martyr and 
the saint, and lias sent men out to seek 
suffering willifigly for their faith’s sake. 
He had promised his God. How could 
lie forgo his vow ? Wc may think 
him a fanatic, or consider his pilgrimage 
as an act like the act of the Indian 
fakir who uselessly submits to a life of 
misery ; yet we prefer to believe that 
lie brought to his God the sacrifice of 
a humble and a contrite heart. 

As Abraham of old took his son 
Isaac to the altar stone, so this poor 
Indian villager took-his sons with him 
011 the pilgrim’s way of suffering. 
They were to reach Hardwar in 68 
days, crawling on hands and knees five 
miles a day. On the seventh day the 
younger son’s strength failed him. He 


fell by the wayside. He died. It was 
the will of God. Father and elder son 
went on. 

Nothing shook their purpose. They 
went on, resting only when their swollen 
legs would carry them no farther ; and 
they made haste lest they should never 
reach the sacred shrine alive. One of 
them never dick When the two were 
only ten miles away from their goal 
the remaining son could go no farther. 
Tic followed liis brother into the dark¬ 
ness which is light. It was the will of 
God. The old father went on. 

He came to Hardwar and rejoiced. 
His vow was fulfilled. The sons lfc had 
lost made his sacrifice more acceptable 
to the God he served. 

So the story ends, and a western 
world which seldom looks on its 
religion as the be-all and end-all of life 
may look with wonder and awe at this 
poor man to whom God was all. 

The Greatest Story of All 

There is a story of an English convict 
(Charles Tcacc) to whom the prison 
chaplain went to speak some words of 
solace, and to tell of God who so loved 
the world that He gave TIis only Son 
to die for it. The prisoner listened, hut 
at last interrupted to exclaim : “ Do 
you believe that ? If I believed that I 
would crawl through England barefoot 
on bits of broken glass to tell it to the 
people.” 

The faith of the Indian villager 
would have been equal even to that 
ordeal. Wc may say of it, in the words 
of the father whose child our Lord had 
healed, Lord, I believe; help thou my 
unbelief. 


M r Walter Roberts has been made 
; a freeman of Wrexham. 

■ For 40 years he lias been untiring in 
his efforts to raise money for charity, 
and through him Wrexham Hospital has . 
received £25,000. During the war years 
'Mr Roberts had some part in over 400 
concerts in military camps. 

Mr Roberts is an ironmonger, but is 
better known as an amateur playwright, 
and Wrexham looks to him for its annual 
pantomime. It is sad to think that this 


Victoria Tower to the Aid of Canada 

A Storehouse of State Documents 


E verybody knows the great Victoria 
Tower at Westminster ; there is no 
finer tower in London or England. 

Not all people know, however, to what 
use it is put, and it is interesting to read 
in the news from Ottawa that the Keeper 
of the Dominion Archives has just 
received a copy of a document from this 
tower which must have a great influence 
on the constitutional crisis which has 
arisen in Alberta. 

Mr Aberhart, the leader of the Social 
Credit Party now in power, has' chal¬ 
lenged the right of the Ottawa. Govern¬ 
ment to disallow certain Bills lie has 
introduced into his provincial Parlia¬ 
ment. The Federal Government 
declared that his Bills were contrary 
to the. British North America Act under 
which Canada is governed; but Mr 
Aberhart asserted that 110 original copy 


of the Act existed in Canada, and there 
the matter rested. 

But the Victoria Tower is a wonderful 
place, and in it rests the original copy of 
the British North America Act. An 
exact copy of it has been made in 21 loose 
photostat sheets; it was certified as a 
facsimile by the Clerk of the Parlia¬ 
ments; and was sent out to Ottawa. 

The tower in which such important 
documents are stored‘is supposed to he 
absolutely fireproof. It is built in 11 
storeys, is 75 feet square and 33G feet 
high to the top of the pinnacles, 400 feet 
to the top of the flagstaff, so that the 
flag flies higher than the cross on St 
Paul’s dome. The flag which flies from 
the tower to show that Parliament is 
sitting is 12 yards long and 9 yards wide, 
and a man in the tower is constantly 
repairing it; 


kindly man, the author of most of the 
fun in the local pantomimes, will never 
again play the fool or sec the show. 

He has become blind, and it was his 
daughter’s hand that led him to Wrex¬ 
ham Hippodrome to receive the freedom 
of the town. 

Freeman Mr Roberts is, Freeman 
Bound now that his sight has gone ; but 
we wish for him a long continuance of 
his bright spirit and the love of all the 
people of Wrexham., 


Sunshine at the Foreign Office 


The bright sunshine of a day late in Autumn makes an effective picture of this messenger 
hurrying into the courtyard of the Foreign Office 
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Anxiety About 
America 

A Slump of 4000 Million 
Pounds 

President Roosevelt has decided 
that the American Budget must be 
balanced, which means that taxes 
must be increased to pay for outgoings 
and that borrowing must cease. 

The President, in a broadcast to the 
American people, made it plain that 
either public spending must be reduced 
or taxes increased. At the same time he 
appealed for private help for relief work. 

There are still many people receiving 
relief, and enormous sums have been 
borrowed for this purpose in recent 
years. It seems clear that if borrowing 
is to stop, and if private charity fails, 
the doles will have to be reduced or 
stopped unless taxes arc raised. .. 

Then the President has promised a 
big new farm programme which will 
cost some -£40,000,000. 

The recent slump in prices on Wall 
Street (as the American Stock Exchange 
is called) has been criticised by the 
American Ambassador in. London,. Mr 
Bingham. lie denounced as the causes : 

1. The foolish opposition of American 
financiers to Roosevelt and his reforms. 
They fought him vainly at the last 
election and have opposed him ever 
since. This weakened the market and 

_ brought trouble to themselves, 

2. The sensational American news¬ 
papers have made the American public 
believe that a European war is imminent, 
and have thus scared business men. 

The Other Side 

What America does or does not do 
is fraught with momentous conse¬ 
quences to the rest of the world, and 
not least to Britain, because she is a big 
factor in world affairs. Therefore we 
give the other side of the question of 
the American Slump. The big business 
men of America attribute the trouble 
to three things : 

1. That Mr Roosevelt’s legislation has 
raised costs of production ; for example, 
building costs a fifth more now than 
six months ago. 

. 2. Uncertainty as to what the Govern¬ 

ment will do next is checking enterprise.' 

3. Faulty taxation has prevented 
capital expenditure on capital goods, and 
so checked important industries. 

It is very unfortunate that arguments 
which, should be cool and scientific are 
debated politically in great excitement 
and with much exaggeration. All 
thinking men look on the American 
scene with some anxiety. 

It may seem incredible to us, but 
in a few months thd market value of 
American industrial securities has fallen 
by four thousand million pounds. We 
make a sad mistake if we suppose that 
this-means nothing to us. In our own 
country it caused a big drop in values, 

CAREER OF A DEVON MAN 

Wheat King of Canada 

A fine old.pioneer has just passed on 
at Birtle in Manitoba. 

He was Samuel Larcombe, who was 
born in Devon and emigrated to Canada 
at 38. There lie worked as a farm 
labourer, but was soon able to set up 
for himself on the land. His farm grew 
rapidly into the best-cultivated farm 
in the province. A well-trained agri¬ 
culturist, he grew every vegetable known 
in England. He chose the choicest heads 
of wheat, barley, and oats by hand, and 
his results astonished the experts'. So 
great was his success that at Chicago in 
1917 he was awarded the title of Wheat 
King of the World. 

Ho was 80 when ho died, after, spend¬ 
ing nearly fifty years in his adopted 
country, and he is mourned by all who 
knew him.' 


V Widow of 
Waterloo 

Her State Pension 

It is said that there is a widow who 
has a link with Waterloo. The link 
is the lucrative one of a pension. 

At Waterloo was a bugler of 16. When 
the war was over he passed into obscurity, 
and there would have remained if lie had 
not married, when nearing 80, a girl of 17. 

This should have been somewhere 
round about 1878 or 1879 ; and this 
marriage of May and December might 
never have been heard of again but for 
the Widows Pensions Act of 1929. 

Somebody then told the bugler’s 
widow, who was 67 at the time the Act 
was passed, that as a widow over the 
age of 55 she could claim a pension. 

There were certain conditions her case 
must fulfil in order to establish the 
claim. Her husband must have died 
before 1926. He certainly did that, or 
he would have been 125 years old. 
Another condition was that at some time 
within three years of his 70th birthday, 
about 1870, he was. engaged in sonic 
occupation where he would have been 
paying contributions toward his own 
pension if the Pensions Act had been in 
force. It was not in force, but his widow 
proved that he was at work. 

A Topsy-Turvy Case 

Otherwise it is not easy to sec how 
he could have supported his bride, or why 
she should have consented to marry him. 

The upshot of this topsy-turvy case is 
that the authorities agreed that the claim 
was made ouf, and paid the pension. 

Whoever she may .be, this lady is the 
only Waterloo widow known. 

Widows of the Crimea and the Mutiny 
may.be still living; but in the United 
States they could some years ago have 
easily beaten this Waterloo pension 
record ; because the U S Treasury was 
still paying pensioners of the American 
War of Independence ending 1783. 
These pensions, however, included pay¬ 
ments to. a soldier’s descendants. < 

A Great Frenchman 
on the World 

Much excitement has been caused in 
France by a great speech made by M. 
Herriot on the world situation. 

M. Herriot has been Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister, and is still a great 
moulder of public opinion in France. 

l ie declared that the world is becoming 
a savage place, in which - women and 
children arc blown to pieces in Spain 
and China without one really effective 
gesture of protest from civilised nations. 
The Mediterranean had become a lake 
ravaged by piracy. It was his hope 
that one day Russia would return to 
democracy, and when it did France 
would be able to speak with a louder 
voice, a clearer tone. M. Herriot ended 
with the whole assembly singing the 
Marseillaise, and his last words were: 

Do not wait for the time of danger to 
offer your heroism. We know we can 
count upon that. Make the country strong 
now and avert the danger. Make us strong 
enough to live, if not dangerously , at 
courageously. 

The Good Deed of 
Five Friends 

Five unknown friends of Guy’s Hos¬ 
pital have just done a wonderful tiring. 

They have together presented the 
hospital with ^43,000 to provide a 
clinic, for dealing with mental illnesses. 

The new building, to be built within 
the hospital grounds, will harm 42 beds 
for patients of moderate means. The 
donors wish to encourage research work, 
and this clinic will be the first of its 
kind in this country to be associated 
with a‘ general hospital like Guy’s, 


The Nazis Lose 
a Strong Pillar 

Dr Schacht is Going 

It is probable that the Nazi Govern¬ 
ment will soon be losing the services of 
Dr Schacht, its outstanding economist 
and a banker respected and trusted by 
many European statesmen who do not 
like the methods of other Germans. 

Dr Scliacht’s position as Minister of 
Economics lias been impaired by the 
decision some months ago to adopt a 
I'our-Year Plan and' to place the re¬ 
sponsibility for the carrying out of this 
scheme on General Gocring. 

Dr Schacht has always stressed the 
essential need for his country to develop 
trade overseas and for, Germans not to 
concentrate on that self-sufficiency which 
is the main purpose of. the Four-Year 
Plan. Until last year Dr Schacht had 
practically dictatorial powers in his own 
' province of finance, but General Goering’s 
schemes clashed with Dr Scliacht’s more 
conservative policy, and it appears that 
the more able man is being crowded out. 

One More Saint in 
Canterbury 

We may wonder if any other man lias 
had three such tributes paid to him as.a 
service at St Martin’s-in-tlie-Fields, a 
service in St Paul’s Cathedral, and burial 
at Canterbury. 

That is the national tribute to one of 
the most popular men of our time, of 
whom the man in the street has said, as 
lie so often docs, thd best and truest thing: 

He was a good titan. 

These simple words from a simple man 
were the best that anyone could say 
about Dick Sheppard. 

His wonderful life as Vicar of St 
Martin’s, Dean of Canterbury, and Canon 
of St Paul’s came to an end in his 
sleep, to the sorrow of all. Only a 
few days before he had been elected 
Lord Rector for Glasgow University as 
Peace Candidate. For years ho had 
preached peace in season and, as sonic of 
his critics would have said, out of season, 
but he always preached it. Ho never let 
go ; and, if he could have thought of his 
life’s work as crowned with triumph, it 
would have been because at the very end 
of it lie won a victory for peace. 

If peace was the goal of his life charity 
was its keynote.' He.was a St Francis of 
our day, a man who loved all things 
great and small, but loved best the help¬ 
less. St Martin’s-in-the-Fields was just 
one church among many before he 
entered it. He made it the sanctuary of 
the poor. Its crypt was the refuge of 
London’s down-and-outs ; and, like 
St Francis again, he made those to whom 
he preached the doctrine of faith and 
hope and charity his disciples and par¬ 
ticipators in the good work. 

This was because he was a good man. 

Jacks of Mill Hill 

Dr Maurice Jacks, who leaves Mill 
Hill at the end of this year to become 
Director of Education at Oxford, lias 
been speaking of the parting with the 
'school where he has spent 15 of the 
happiest years of his life. 

He said that he was taking with him 
.to Oxford a small museum he had 
collected at the school.- It comprised 
home-made master keys, catapults, a 
book containing full details of a. sweep 
on the Derby, and something known as 
" the apparatus." This consisted of a 
shirt front, collar, and tie (which could 
be fixed to the back of a pyjama jacket 
with a bicycle clip), a pair of trousers, 
and coat. This collection was supposed 
to deceive monitors into thinking that 
the wearer was fully dressed when he 
went into breakfast. With the museum 
lie took to Oxford with him the friend¬ 
ship, he thought, of some 1400 boys. 


Little News Reel 

Sir William Seager, the Cardiff ship¬ 
owner, and Ills wife are building ten. 
cottage's for the poor, in memory of then- 
son who died, in the war and of ” the 
happy life they have lived together.” 

The Bishop of Lincoln has given a 
town liall and a village green to Todding- 
ton in Bedfordshire, where he was once 
rector. 

The lovely grounds of Easton Lodge, 
Dunmow, arc to be kept for ever as a 
sanctuary for birds and wild life, thanks 
to the generosity of Frances, Lady 
Warwick ; they cover about 800 acres. 

London has ordered 200 trolley buses 
from the Leyland Motor Company, tlic 
biggest single order for trolley buses 
ever placed by the London Transport,. 

A carrier pigeon has flown 6230. miles 
from Buenos Aires to Piana on the 
Ligurian coast of Italy. The bird was 
picked up on the cliff at Piana. 

A German doctor, who saved an 
English colonel’s life in the war lias 
been admitted as a member of tlic 
British Legion in Siam. 

The highest weather station in the 
world has been opened on Sphinx Rock 
in the . Bernese Oberland ; it is 11,650 
feet up. 

During the widening of a road in 
Wcnsleydale, Yorkshire, 50 horseshoes 
of Roman origin were discovered. 

The Egyptian Government is thinking 
of installing 2000 free wireless sets in 
sclected.viUages, to help in'the education 
of the people. 

The Conference at 
Brussels 

The Great Powers, with the exception 
of Germany and Japan, and many of the 
smaller Powers have been attending the 
Far East Conference in Brussels to dis¬ 
cuss the new position in China which 
has arisen from the invasion of that 
country by Japan, one of the countries 
which signed the Nine-Power Pact to 
respect China’s integrity. ' 

It is fortunate for the world that the 
two great English-speaking nations arc 
entirely in sympathy at this conference, 
and the whole British Empire was behind 
Mr Eden when he said that he would go, 
not only from Geneva to Brussels, but 
from Melbourne to Alaska, to secure 
the cooperation of the United States in 
this matter. 

THINGS SEEN 

A mound of earth created by road 
excavators converted into a rock garden 
in a London street. 

Father Christmas flying over- a great 
London Store. 

Cherry trees blossoming in Switzer¬ 
land last week. 

Children planting thousands of bulbs 
on the roadside in Yorkshire. 

THINGS SAID 

Each month a population equal to 
that of Canterbury is being moved into 
new homes. Tile Minister of Health 

Life becomes more artiiicialised ; rich 
and, poor are all slaves to mechanisation. 

Professor J. Husband 

It is. a mistake to single out any 
nation and regard it as your enemy for 
the next ten years. Lord Sankey 

In Italy capital is at the orders of tlic 
State ; we have to migrate to find tlic 
State lying prone at the orders of capital. 

' Signor Mussolini 

Lord Wakefield has undoubtedly made 
himself the patron saint of Aviation. 

Jean Batten 

There is no need to pray for Dick 
Sheppard ; I don’t think God needs any 
asking to take him home. A poor man 

We offer cooperation to all, but we will 
accept dictation from none. Mr Eden 
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Building a Whale 



At tho Natural History Museum, South Kensington, a 90-feet model of a blue 
whale is being built. Men are here seen at work on part of the wooden frame 


Hands; Off the Scots Greys 

* 

The Horse in Pageantry 


Ccotland has raised the motto of 
^ the Thistle, Noli me tangere 
(Better leave me alone), about the 
horses of the Royal Scots Greys. 

This famous cavalry regiment was 
threatened, as all others are, by replace¬ 
ment by tanks or other mechanised 
vehicles; and, though this is a good 
thing for horses, it strikes hard at a 
fine old tradition of the cavalry. The 
employment of horses in war is a deplor¬ 
able thing, like war itself, but the display 
of these noble creatures in peace is some¬ 
thing wo would rather not lose. 

What would a royal procession bo 
with tanks leading the way ? And how 
would the Horse Guards in Whitehall 
look if the horses with their cuirassed 
riders were replaced by plain vans ? 
Horse Guards and Life Guards, as they 
jingle along Rotten Row and Constitu¬ 
tion Hill, are one of the sights of London. 


The Scots Greys are Scotland’s last 
cavalry regiment, and every Scottish 
heart thrills with pride as, like tho 
bonnie Earl of Moray, they go “ sound¬ 
ing through tire town.” 

The Charge of the Scots Greys at 
Waterloo was commemorated in one of 
the best-known paintings by Lady 
Butler; and it is said that even Napoleon 
was moved oh that fateful day to an 
exclamation about " these terrible grey 
horses.” Jn the Crimea they were among 
the regiments which distinguished them¬ 
selves in the Heavy Brigade of Cavalry. 

It is not for work in war that we 
would have them used; but who would 
not keep them, like an ancient monu¬ 
ment,' as part of the pageantry and 
history of our land ? Lot us pray they 
may never, have to hear the call to 
battle, but let us keep them for our 
glorious spectacles. 


A Wonderful Tale of Kindness 


O n two sides of the world, in England 
and New Zealand, many people arc 
glad that Frank Murphy is doing well. 

Frank is 12, and comes from the village 
of Dunback in New Zealand. A little 
while ago he suffered from a tumour on 
the brain, and New Zealand doctors said 
that only London surgeons could save 
his life. The cost of the voyage to 
England, together with the fees, was 
more than Frank’s parents could afford, 
but the local Toe H padre opened a fund 
to whies everyone in the neighbourhood 
contributed, and as a result there was 
money enough for the voyage to England, 


Now the miracle has been performed, 
brain specialists working for eight hours 
to give. Frank a new chance of life. 'Flic 
operation was entirely successful, and 
Frank is now recuperating at Deal in 
Kent, where he hopes to gain sufficient 
strength to enable him to sail in time to 
reach home for Christmas. 

ft is a wonderful story ol kindness 
and skill. It was the spirit of goodwill 
in New Zealand which enabled Frank to 
come to London, and it was the skill of 
our surgeons which enabled such an 
exceedingly delicate operation to be 
successfully performed. 


Life Marches On 

It is Dogged That Does It 

wt marvel from time to time at No example of the kind, however, is 
reports from abroad of things that morewonderful than one recorded in the 
happen in tropical homes, of termites C N some years ago. A house 20 years 
eating tables and doors, of cicadas 1 old suffered from constant cracking of 
completing the larval course that began inner walls running from the drawing- 
years before the house built over their room to the bedroom above and up to 
underground city was erected, and of the roof. Again and again the cracks 
tropical vegetation sprouting and dc- were made good, but the trouble re- 
veloping fast enough to bury any dwell- curred, and at last the roof itself was 
ing left untended. But we have tales split asunder. 

of our own at home to tell. A builder reader of the C N then set 

The latest of the kind is that reported . up a ladder to explore on high. There, 
to The Times concerning the sudden beside the chimney-stack, was a flourish- 
appearance in a Sussex house, which is ing tree ! The house had been built 
14 years old, of a living growth which over the remains of a poplar which, cut 
proved to be that mighty climber of the down but not grubbed up, had continued 
trees the wild clematis ’which festoons growing, had forced a way through the 
the hedges and waves its banners from solid brickwork, split the. walls of two 
the tops of the great tall trees it has rooms, and finally found a way out by 
scaled. the side of the chimney. 

But here it had come indoors, or, more It is dogged that does it, we say, and 
accurately, had been built over when the vegetable world teems with examples, 
the house was erected. It came from ' . _ . 

between the wall and the skirting board, Tl 16 nG3rt GUI tflS FIltTIS 
and the first shoot was followed by a 

second. This necessitated attention ; tho ■ ^ bo human heart is the latest actor 

floor-boards of tlic room were taken lip, 011 the films. 

to reveal below a remarkable tangle of The Russian Commissariat of Health 
pale roots measuring between forty and is showing a scientific film on the circu- 
lifty feet. lation of the blood, and of course the 

What amazing endurance and steady, heart is the principal performer, 
persistent thrust is here revealed, cul- The physiology and normal working 
minating in the triumph of tender shoots of the heart are seen in the first part of 
which burst their way through wall and the film (and heard too), followed by tho 
woodwork to reach the light of a domestic pathological processes resulting from 
interior ! heart diseases. 


Britannia of Boulogne 



M. F. Dcsrucllcs working on the scale model for flic 30-feet statue of Britannia, 
which is to be erected at Boulogne. The statue, to commemorate the landing 
of British troops In France In 1914,’ Is to be unveiled next spring 
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Beachcombers at Ramsgate watching the receding waters hopefully for signs of money and valuables lost by the summer crowds 


Queen Mary’s 
Inspiration 

Why Not a City of 
Flowers ? 

At the invitation of the London 
Gardens Society Queen Mary last'year 
visited the gardens of Bethnal Green 
and saw the efforts London boys and, , 
girls were making to brighten up London. 

She saw the children working in their ; 
garden plots and noticed how enthusias¬ 
tic they were and how carefully they 
tended their gardens. After her visit to 
the, children’s gardens the Queen drove 
through Bethnal Green and saw the 
window-boxes gay with flowers and the 
tiny gardens belonging to the members 
of the society. 

Queen Mary was so pleased with what 
she saw that she inspired the society 
with the idea of transforming London 
into a City of Flowers, and to bring this 
about the society started the London 
Pride Crusade to encourage all children 
to take a pride in their gardens and to 
grow bulbs in bowls or window-boxes. 

The C N has already given the slogan 
of the Crusade, but it is worth reprinting. 
Here it is : 

Make your house the brightest in the street 
Make your street the brightest in the 

Borough 

Make your Borough the brightest in London 

Children in elementary schools, girls 
clubs, and other youth centres have been 
visited and shown how to plant bulbs. 
Hyacinths and daffodils at very small 
cost have been provided for these 
children, many of whom had never before 
planted a bulb or owned a flower. When 
spring comes, and the society holds its 
flower show, it is hoped that many of 
these young gardeners will send in their 
flowers as exhibits in a special class. 

The Name Not in the News 

A correspondent sends us the story 
of an unknown woman who was walking 
by the railway with her baby near Bull's 
Gap in Tennessee when, she heard a roar. 

High up on the mountainside a 
boulder had become dislodged; it 
crashed down on to the railway line. 

A goods train was approaching, and 
the woman ran toward it and waved 
her baby frantically up and down. The 
driver saw the signal, put on the brakes, 
and stopped the train a few yards from 
the boulder, which blocked the line. 

The name of the woman who saved 
the train is not told in the newsistory, 
Probably she went home and thought 
no more about it. 


World’s Greatest Exhibition 

Paris to Keep it Open Next Year? 


The most magnificent International 
Exhibition the world has ever seen is 
closing its doors in Paris at the end of 
this month, but that docs not mean that 
all its glories arc ended. 

At a cost of over 200 million francs it 
is proposed to maintain it through the 
winter and reopen it next spring. 

. International Exhibitions are an 
English invention, and the world has 
seen many since the first, for which the 
Crystal Palace was built in 1851. But 
these exhibitions hitherto have been 
rather like glorified country fairs, exist-' 
ing to show the things the earth has 
produced. France lias started something 
new by giving us an Exhibition which 
undertakes to show not things merely, 
but how things are produced. The objects 
exhibited arc not there merely as things 
to see, but rather to illustrate Ideas. 

Making People Think 

As C N readers know, the leading idea 
is expressed at the main Trocadero 
entrance by the great Pax column in 
jade-green, and the semicircular Peace 
Pavilion round it. The whole Exposition 
is a great effort toward Peace, an illustra¬ 
tion of the sort of Peoples Playground 
that can be established if the nations 
of the world will combine in friendly 
rivalry to create instead of to destroy. 
The Peace Pavilion rings out its chal¬ 
lenge to our age in terms the humblest 
peasant can understand. It has given all 
France a common topic of conversation. 

Our train was crowded with people 
who had been, and they all wanted to 
talk at once, writes the C N Visitor. 

" It was the Peace Pavilion that 
impressed me most,” said the village 
schoolmistress, " there where it says You 
are responsible ; it makes one think.” 

“ Yes, and do you remember the 
talking clock ? ” the young railway 
shunter put in, " speaking of the four 
years of the war, every minute four 
soldiers killed, nine wounded, and 512,000 
gold francs worth of property destroyed. 
And then those pictures of all the good 
and useful things that could be bought 
for the price of one bullet or one battle¬ 
ship.” 

Then this man’s little curly-headed 
wife exclaimed. ” It’s that question- 
mark I can’t get out of my head," she 
said; "where it is written up Violations 
of the Pact —Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain, 
and Tomorrow ?; with the question-mark 
.so enormous.” 

The restaurant proprietor Marius, in 
the corner, tried to calm her fears : " The 


future is black enough if you look at it 
that way,” lie said ; “ but one becomes 
more than enthusiastic about it in the 
Palace of Discovery. Inspiration for a 
lifetime there is there. Not that I under¬ 
stand a thousandth part of it, for it is a 
long time ago since I went to school. I 
should like to have time to visit that 
building three days a week for a year, 
and have you, mademoiselle (nodding to 
the schoolmistress), to tell me just what 
to read from the books in their Science 
Library on the other days. Then I’d be 
educated, fitto live in this world of 1937.” 

" But what is there encouraging about 
it ? ” asked little Mrs Shunter ; “ it 

is science that has perfected the bombing 
planes and the poison gas.” 

“ That’s true,” admitted old Marius; 

“ but when I see how much man’s brain 
has discovered in this marvellous world 
I can’t believe he will go on for ever 
putting his knowledge to such uses. 
Wait a moment; I . copied down some 
words of Pasteur printed on its wall: 

I believe invincibly that Science and 
Peace will triumph over ignorance, and 
war, and that the peoples will come to¬ 
gether not to destroy but to build up. 

" It seems a pity that all that must be 
pulled apart at the end of the Exposi¬ 
tion, when you think that the greatest 
minds in France have worked for over 
two years to arrange it.” 

The Palace of Discovery 

" But it won’t have to be pulled 
apart,”weputinhere. "ProfessorPerrin 
says there- is hope that the City of Paris 
and the State consider it worth while 
to establish a permanent Palace of ,Dis¬ 
covery, where young research assistants 
will give to the public this type of edu¬ 
cation that they lack and want.” 

" If this Palace of Discovery is made 
permanent, as.you think,” said Marius, 
his grey eyes aglow, " it will make France 
the cultural centre of the world again. • 
I wrote down another bit from the wall; 
it is by Claude Bernard, and it is apt: 

Science has ceased to be the monopoly 
of a few rare geniuses and has become the 
common heritage of all mankind." 

" Yes, and this Exposition has done 
more than any other event of.the twen¬ 
tieth century to make it so,” said the 
schoolmistress. " I am going back to tell 
everyone in my village how glorious it is, 
and by the end of next summer I guaran- . 
toe there will not be a single shepherd lad 
who has not been to see it. It is graven 
on my memory: You are responsible.” 


They Want the 
Best News 

We Have It 

■ Not before it is time, Great Britain 
is to broadcast news in other languages 
than its own. 

Only neivs. But it will be good news; 
good because it is true. It will have the 
stamp which wc have learned to call 
Official. 

Wc have heard that at some places 
abtoad, where there is a British wireless 
receiving station, the people thereabouts 
will come to it asking for news, because, 
they say, they can depend on its being 
correct. British broadcast news has 
the same standing that the British 
sovereign claimed : it is sterling.-' 

The news to be broadcast is not 
intended for the powerful nations whose 
powerful broadcasting stations sow 
nightly the seeds of propaganda in other 
languages than tlicir own. Our broad¬ 
casts are not intended to influence the 
opinions of peoples whose politics are 
not our own. Our broadcasts will not 
be politics at all. They will be what they 
are intended to be—news. 

Where such news is most needed, and 
where it will, perform the best services, 
is among the peoples who live in the 
Near and Middle East, and in South 
America, 

Some of our foreign competitors for 
their attention have been at pains to 
address broadcasts to them in the 
tongues these people speak, in Arabic 
and Hindustani, and even, for the benefit 
of Darkest Africa, in Bantu. 

They have taught us a good lesson. 
This is a thing we ought ourselves to 
have done, But it is never too late to 
mend, and wc arc going to do it now. 

■ Properly employed, no teaching has so 
wide and persuasive an appeal as the 
Broadcast. When it speaks the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the- 
truth, it is thrice armed. • 

Florence Nightingale’s 


Orphan 


We were writing the other day of 
the little orphan Florence Nightingale 
brought home from the Crimea. 

Flo came into one of our hospitals, 
and Miss Nightingale took charge of 
him and had him taught) bringing him 
back to her home at Emblcy, where lie 
grew up and married one of Florence 
Nightingale’s own maids. Temperance 
Hatcher. 

His name was Peter Grillage, but he 
has always appeared a mystery, and. 
wc have been unable, in our „searches. 
through English .villages, to find any 
further trace of him. 

Now one of our Devon readers writes 
to tell us a little more about the 
mysterious Peter. He was for many 
years in the service of Mrs Coventry 
of Blandford, and on this lady’s marriage 
to Mr Soltan-Symons of Chaddlewood, 
Plympton, Peter came with her as 
butler and remained in her service for 
many years, until his health failed. 
Then lie was pensioned and removed 
to Plymouth, where he died. Peter and 
Temperance Grillage had two sons, one 
of whom was in a Bible class kept by 
the lady who sends us this information. 
We do not know what happened to 
him, but the second boy died some 
years ago; One of their daughters 
Ieariied dressmaking, and when last 
heard of by our C X friend she was a 
lady’s-maid. Her parents were a worthy 
couple, and all who knew them had a 
high opinion of their character. 

We believe this is the fullest account 
ever published of Florence Nightingale’s 
young friend, and if it should catch the' 
eye of any of his children the C N sends 
them its greetings. 
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THE COPPER CUP 
FROM JUTLAND 

This is one of the interesting true 
stories that have been told of late. 

A Danish gentleman in business in 
Shanghai asked a British friend to call 
on him during the war, and offered him 
a quart measure made of copper, with 
the word Defence cut in the metal. He 
told him that in 1818 a fisherman work¬ 
ing off the west coast of Jutland picked 
up the measure in his net. The date 
1818. was cut into the bottom, and the 
family kept the copper cup until 1900, 
when they gave it to a friend, asking 
him to keep it until he could give it for 
the benefit of some worthy cause. The 
friend found a worthy cause during the 
Great War, put the vessel up for auction, 
and handed over to the cause the hand¬ 
some sum of /200, all of which went to 
relieve the suffering of the war. 

HIS PONY 

Professor A. G. Perkin of Leeds 
University, who has passed on, made, 
provision for his pony. In his will he 
directed that his pony should be given a 
home, food, freedom, and ease; and his 
wish has now been carried out, the pony 
being in the care of a veterinary surgeon 
in the Isle of Man. 

GOLD IN THE MUD 

Mr II. Greenfield, a Karachi in¬ 
dustrialist, is hoping to make money 
out of mud. 

He proposes to set up a now industry, 
and his idea is to turn mud into fuel. 
Between Karachi and Bombay are 
vast quantities of mud containing half 
decomposed fibres . of seaweed, and 
Mr Greenfield believes it is possible to 
turn the mud into a cheap fuel, as well 
as to extract valuable by-products. 

THE SIX GLASS TUBES 

Six cultures of bacteria, in sealed 
glass test tubes, have been deposited 
beneath the cornerstone of the new 
biology building of Notre .Dame Uni¬ 
versity, South Bend, Indiana. The 
tubes will remain there until the 
building is pulled down, probably in 
200 years, the object being to determine 
how. long the bacteria can live away 
from human bodies, A typed list of 
instructions to the finder of the test 
tubes is included with the cultures, 

It is certainly a better way of dealing 
with bacteria than to leave them about 
in cabs or . trains, as too many careless 
people have done of late. 

NEXT DOOR TO THE CATHEDRAL 

Por the first time in half a century the 
Vicar of Sheffield is living in. the old 
vicarage next door to the cathedral. 

Vicars have lived elsewhere because 
of the noise in the heart of the city, but 
Provost Jarvis declares that a man 
ought to live near his > work, and a 
clergyman ought to be in his own parish. 
So now, after being disused for many 
years, and partly used as offices, the old 
vicarage, is the vicar’s home again. 

L0, THE POOR AFRICAN 

The African native has a genuine desire 
to gain European culture and. not merely to 
mimic the White. 

'That is the verdict of the Commission 
on Higher Education in East Africa set 
up in 1936, which studied the subject 
on the spot in Uganda, Kenya, and 
Tanganyika. 

The primary needs of the Africans are 
training in health and agriculture. We 
must train natives to train their fellows, 
which the Commissioners think possible. 

As to education, of some 700,000 
children from 5 to 15, only a third attend 
school, and most of the schools are 
church schools of low grade. It is not¬ 
able that in Tanganyika the native 
administrators of tribal chiefs run 
successful schools. 

The report recommends more expen¬ 
diture on schools and the establishment 
of a Higher College of East Africa, which 
would cost /i70,ooo. 


The Unseen Combat 


I N spite of laws which forbid such 
practices, there has been a duel in 
London, unseen by human eye, but 
proved by sound and sign which any 
Scout or. Guide would instantly 
identify. 

p One of the combatants is a handsome 
white cockatoo of some 45 years, and 
his was the voice, loud and indignant, 
that, mingling with growls and shrieks, 
called his owlier into the garden where 
the affray occurred. 

On the grass lay two feathers. beside 
them was a heap of fur, easily recognised 
as that of a neighbouring cat of warlike 
record, The bird, his feathers raised in 
wrath, was strutting haughtily about, 
uttering sounds which evidently con¬ 
stituted his running commentary on the 
regrettable affair. 

Apparently, not knowing the prowess 
of Cocky, the cat had pounced, in the 


expectation of a meal, only to find that 
it had caught a tartar. Cocky had 
fallen on Pussy with beak and claws, 
removed a considerable portion of his 
enemy's coat, and been left master of 
the field, for the cat had fled in ignominy. 

As a result the bird now takes his 
walks abroad in the open garden, in full 
sight of traffic and pedestrians, as freely 
as he moves about the house. A bird 
of character. Cocky scorns and slightly 
persecutes those who are nervous, with 
him, but of those who like him and 
trust him he is extravagantly fond. 

A humorist, he persisted for a time 
in picking up coke merely because he 
was scolded for doing so, Having been 
several times admonished for it, he 
suddenly changed his tactics. He still 
steals ’ coke, but now, like a perfect 
retriever, takes it to his master and 
lays it at his feet. 



Feeding a 
giraffe at the 
London Zoo 


TWO MILLION YARDS OF CLOTH 

Manchester cotton merchants arc 
hoping to supply the Government with 
two million yards of cotton cloth. 

If they are successful in securing the 
order, the biggest of its kind for many 
years, the Lancashire mills will be hard 
at work for some time to come. The 
cost of the material, which is for the 
fighting forces, will amount to ^50,000, 
and the length of cloth supplied would 
reach from Land’s End to John o’ 
Groat’s, and beyond. 

THE SPIRIT OF CHARLES LAMB 

The Charles Lamb Society, though 
barely two years old, is showing promise 
of growing up as a kindly and .useful 
member of London’s literary associations. 

It was formed, with Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch as president, to study the life, 
works, and times of Charles Lamb ; to 
promote interest in the London he knew 
so intimately, as well as in other places 
and persons associated with his name ; 
and, above, all, to stimulate the Elia 
spirit of friendliness and humour. 

The members meet at University Hall 
every, second Monday in the winter 
months. How the gentle Elia would have 
delighted in a gathering of this kind, 
meeting in common love of one who had 
given so much pleasure and solace to his 
fellow-men ! 

WAITING 

A Birmingham mother told her two 
children to wait on the pavement till 
she came back. 

Then she began crossing the road. 
She was knocked down and killed, and 
in the confusion which followed no one 
took any notice of the children. It was 
over four hours after when their father 
went in search of them, finding them 
standing where.Mother had told them 
to wait. 


HEROES OF PEACE 

There is no end to the heroic deeds 
of peace. 

The Carnegie Hero Trust diploma 
and a cheque 'have been presented at 
Doncaster to Harry Bradley, a miner 
who displayed wonderful gallantry in 
his attempt to rescue five men after a 
fall of roof in the Brodsworth Colliery. 
He and Aaron Tatham went down the 
mine in search of the men, They worked 
desperately in spite of the danger. A 
second fall of roof buried both men, 
killing Tatham and severely injuring 
Bradley ; but the heroism had not been 
in vain, and the five men were rescued. 

WHEN A PLANT DRINKS 

A botanist who has been studying the 
drinking, habits of plants declares that 
they never drink more than is good for 
them and keep very regular hours. 

The hours when the roots take up 
water are always the same, 12 o’clock 
till 4 p.m. At the same time the leaves 
and stems are evaporating moisture, and 
the plant loses a little on the balance. 

But the loss is made up at night, 
when, though the plant drinks less, the 
leaves lose hardly at all, so that the 
plant gains. 

There is one curious exception to the 
rule. The prickly pear drinks only 
from 6 to 10 p.m., and then the absorption 
forges slowly ahead. 

GREAT ADVENTURERS 

All boys and girls are thrilled by the 
tales of courage and determination of 
men like Drake and Kaleigh, Living¬ 
stone, Captain Scott, and Lawrence of 
Arabia. > The Book of the Great Adven¬ 
turers, just published at six shillings, 
gives a wonderful selection of stories 
of the world’s greatest discoverers 
and explorers. It is well illustrated 
and no better gift-book could be desired 
for any imaginative boy or girl. 

STRANGE LIGHTS ON MARS 

From one of the American observa¬ 
tories which have been busy examining . 
Mars this.ycar an odd sight is reported. 

About the south polar cap of the 
planet bright flashes were seen, some 
ten times brighter than the rest of the 
region, and probably 60 miles from the 
rim. They began as aline of tiny white 
spots, some of which joined together, 
so that a brilliant white spot, becoming 
then yellow and then a reddish yellow, 
seemed to run from left to right across 
the pilar cap. Professor Pickering 
reported something similar some years 
ago, but few astronomers have seen 
anything like it. 

Once this appearance might have been 
interpreted as an attempt of the 
Martians to signal to us, but the more 
com monplace explanation offered by 
the American astronomer reporting it is 
that it may have ’ been a passing 
reflection of sunlight on the polar ice. 


THE ENEMY IN THE 
FIELDS 

Ours being a free country, we make 
such laws as we deem good for all, and 
those laws we are not free to break. 

In this manner the farmer is not free 
to do as he likes with his fields ; it is an 
offence to permit noxious weeds to grow 
there. Not only do they impoverish 
such land; they spread their seeds far 
and wide and damage the fields of 
better farmers. 

The law is not strong enough and is 
too seldom enforced, but authorities in 
the neighbourhood of Wrexham have sot 
an example. Having twice warned a 
man to cut down his weeds, they sum¬ 
moned him, and obtained a conviction 
with a fine of ^5. 

If other authorities were as vigilant 
wc should have fewer weeds of all sorts 
marring the face of our beautiful country. 

THE OLD REJECTED 

In 1872 John Smith , of New York 
State was told that he was too. weak and 
sickly for the army. The man who told 
him so died long ago, but it was not till 
the other day that John passed on at 105, 

TWENTY MILLION TOYS 

Santa Claus will have a busier time 
than ever this Christmas, for this year 
twenty million toys and games have 
been made by British manufacturers, half 
a million more than last year’s output. 

Playthings that develop a child’s 
imagination arc a very important sec¬ 
tion. Some are made of rubber (there 
are interlocking rubber bricks for build¬ 
ing houses), wood, metal, and stone, and 
give a primary knowledge of engineering 
and architecture. 

Soft toys head the list with 3,100,000 ; 
then come mechanical toys 3,000,000 ; 
non-mechanical metal toys 1,900,000 ; 
wooden toys 1,000,000 ; rubber balls 
3,000,000 ; and rubber animals and other 
rubber toys 2,000,000. 

ALMOST PERFECT 

Even the grumblers, it seems, have 
hard work to find anything to complain 
about in our telephone service. The 
manager for the Manchester area has 
been telling us that only one subscriber 
in 60,000 complains 1 

WAKING THE SLEEPER 

The old-style knocker-up is a familiar 
sight in many industrial towns. 

The man of Thanet in our picture 
carries the idea farther. He has an 
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electric bell on the end of the pole, 
and the bell is held by the bedroom 
window and kept ringing until the 
sleeper awakes. 
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Haig Looks On 

pARL Haig sits on his charger 
in Whitehall looking towards 
the Cenotaph of the Glorious 
Dead. He is one of them. 

On this new Armistice Day the 
people he fought for, and many 
of the men who fought with him, 
will stream past Cenotaph and 
statue. The unseeing eyes of the. 
bronze horseman will seem to 
look beyond them ; but if the 
power of vision were afforded to 
him what a panorama of the 
island story would be unrolled. 

It would be a panorama of 
Britain’s distant frontiers against 
which the foam of battle seldom 
ceased to beat, India, Balu¬ 
chistan, South Africa, the Sudan, 
and the frontier necessity forced 
on. us in the fields of Flanders. 
Some of those who guarded the 
frontiers will pass by the Ceno¬ 
taph and look upward to their 
comrade in arms. But there is a 
gallant company who would be 
looked for in vain. They have 
passed with him to where beyond 
the clamour there is peace. 

Still unforgotten is that host of 
men who have no memorial, who 
stood by him in the hour of death 
on the stricken fields of Flanders. 
Some have lived to see another 
Armistice Day. A multitude rest 
under white crosses in other lands. 
A vast legion of them are com¬ 
panions of the Unknown Soldier. 
A salute to their Commander is 
a salute to them; he would have 
been the first to admit it. 

A long road he trod since the 
day when he left Sandhurst to go 
to India; but he trod it firmly, 
not because it led to glory but 
because it was the path of duty. 
It led him in turn to responsible 
work in India, in the Sudan, in 
South Africa, and finally to 
Flanders. Haig was with the 
Expeditionary Force, he was at 
Maubeuge, and in the retreat 
from Mons. He saw the German 
tide recede at the Marne ; he 
witnessed the failure of Loos ; 
he was with the Army from the 
beginning of the war of trenches. 
Throughout the war he rose 
steadily in responsibility and 
command, and to follow his career 
is to tell the story of the war. 

Like names on a regimental 
flag, the names of the Great 
War’s struggles are spread at 
the foot of the leader : Ypres, 
Marne, Messines, Vimy, Cambrai. 
He knew them all. The thought 
of them lived with him night and 
day for four years, till at the 
last Haig and his men crashed 
through the Hindenburg Line. 

They say that at great crises 
of a man’s life all his life is spread 
before him. In the Two Minutes 
Silence Haig and his men should 
live again in all our hearts. 



-THE EDITORS WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above, the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Paying the Price ' A Life For a Lout 

T«e Italian people have received Qur case against the Litter Lout is not 
the gloomy news that Promised only that he makes our land untidy, 
Lands must be paid for. but that he is a menace to our safety. 

Abyssinia, Signor Mussolini was Once more he has destroyed life, his 
telling them six months ago, is full carelessness and stupidity causing 
of promise in livestock, crops, and unnecessary suffering, for little Frank 
minerals,.beginning with gold, and the Williams, of Clerkenwell, has died as 
Italian nation looked forward to the result of injuries due to his slipping 
reaping a golden harvest from the on a piece of banana skin. 


campaign of terror which scattered 
the Abyssinians far and wide. 

Now the nation has been called upon 
to pay a tax of ten per cent on the 
capital and reserves of its public 
companies, and a decree has been 
issued that maize must be mixed into 
the Italian loaf. So even the poor are 
paying the price of the Duce’s great 
ambitions ; and the end is not yet. 

© 

A Loyal Subject 

Tt is worth while to remember the 
story of Queen Mary visiting the 
London Hospital the other day. All 
the time she was in one of the wards a 
baby one day old kept crying. “ What 
is he crying for ? ” the Queen asked. 

“ He isn’t crying, Your Majesty,” 
said the mother ; “ he is singing the 
National Anthem.” 

© 

One More Hero Saved From 
Bondage 

Qne more old worn-out war hero is 
saved. 

This time a lady friend of the C N is 
sending £io to the Dumb Friends 
League to deliver another war horse 
from hard bondage in Belgium. We 
think our readers will like this note 
from her letter to us: 

Do you remember that story in 
R. I.ehniann’s Divine Spark,. of Holy 
Sylvester’s dream ? He dreamt that lie 
was on his way to the City of God, and 
he met his old horse and dog and cat 
and bird on the other side, and they went 
on with him to the Celestial City. 

Perhaps my old war horse will come 
to meet -me when I have crossed the 
river, and I am wondering if some of 
your readers may not, when they read 
this, think they also would like a grateful 
friend to be there to greet them when 
they cross over. 

We have always liked the prayer of 
the poet who asked that he might go 
to Paradise with his ass, and wc rejoice 
that the C N has now saved at least 
five of these old horses from the 
shameful bondage into which they 
have been sold after fighting for us. 

© 

The Three-Shilling Cottage . 

p^s agricultural wages range round 
32 shillings a week, rent has to 
be low if a man is to keep his family 
in comfort. What he needs is a cottage 
at a few shillings a week. 

An Advisory Committee on Rural 
Housing has accordingly recommended 
a five-year subsidy to provide rural 
cottages at a rent of 3s a week ex¬ 
clusive of rates. 


Who left it lying in his 10ay ? 

© 

A Catastrophe 

Tiie London .County Council re¬ 
ports that the number of children 
in its elementary schools last April 
was 543,611, a decrease of 56,651 on 
1935. As recently as 1927 the number 
was 766,860. 

The change is a catastrophe. We 
note that at last all our newspapers 
and many public men have become 
convinced of a danger that has long 
been indicated in these columns. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

lady artist declares she isn’t 
anxious to bo popular. But 
she likes to draw people. 

0 

A baby's feet keep warm. He knows 
that nobody will give him socks. 
E 

£100,000 has been made from auto¬ 
matic machines. Someone knew 
what to put his money into. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 




If stockbrokers got below par 


He 



M ANY Londoners have their bedrooms 
in basements. Deep sleepers. 

0 

J|anv people like to take meals out. 
Others prefer to put them in. 

■ 0 

A motorist must keep his temper, 
isn’t licensed to lose it. 

0 

Antiquics are popular as presents, 
old thing fvill do. 

- 0 

JJoys of today want a job 
with a kick in it. So 
long as it doesn’t mean 
being kicked out. 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
T»e recent broadcast for the London 
Blind Fund beat all records by £300. 
Qiielska is scrapping three guns 
brought back from the war. 
pORTY-Two million poppies will be on 
■ ■ ■. sale today. 

The Lord Mayor’s China Fund raised 
over ^40,000 in its first week. 

JUST AN IDEA 
While you are looking forward io 
tomorrow, and dreaming of the happi¬ 
ness you are to inherit, do not forget 
to gather riches today. 


The Unknown Warrior 

JVe take these impressive tvords, so 
fitting for reading this week, from Mr 
J. A. Spender’s new look on Men 
and Things. They were written on 
November II, iyso, for the burial of 
the Unknown Warrior. 

At last we have found him, the man 
who won the war, and the whole 
nation proclaims that be is without 
peer or rival. 

Millions of words will be outpoured 
from newspapers and pulpits in the 
endeavour to express what he is, what 
he means, what in his person we 
honour, and all will fall short of what 
we feel about him. He is each and 
all of the eight hundred thousand that 
laid down their lives, husband to 
every widow, son to every parent, 
brother to every sister. He died at 
every hour and every day of all the 
four years of the nation's agony. He 
is the lost that was found, and in him 
are all the nameless and imremembered 
dead. 

Memories of him crowd in on me. 
I see him on his way to the trenches, 
chaffing his pals, swinging his legs in 
the lorry, which would be a veritable 
tumbril to the fainthearted. I see 
.him marching with the discipline of 
the old soldier, though his khaki is 
new, and singing as he ■ goes.. I see 
him shaving before a cracked mirror 
at the door of his dugout, with the 
shells bursting on the hillside, and at 
all odd moments brushing, cleaning, 
washing, polishing, so that he may go 
smart, as a soldier should, in this world 
of blood and vermin. I sec him shat¬ 
tered and bloodstained, waiting in his 
stretcher for the surgeon, and still 
smiling. I see him behind the lines 
petting the children, chaffing the 
girls, taking his French lesson, giving 
cigarettes to the German prisoner. 
I see him at all times running to help, 
when the lorry is bogged, or the horse 
down, or the shell has fallen. 

Raked by machine guns, blasted by 
shells, ploughing through mud, holding 
grimly to a shattered trench, he does 
his bit, and that is all he wishes you 
to say about him. 

©' 


Any Give Peace, O God 

It is sixty years since Henry Williams 
Baker passed on, but his hymn of peace is 
sung in many churches on Armistice Day. 

T) God of love, 0 King of peace, 

G' Make wars throughout the world 
to cease ; 

The wrath of sinful man restrain : 
Give peace, O Godj give peace again. 

Remember, Lord, Thy works of old, 
The wonders that our fathers told ; 
Remember not our sin’s dark stain : 
Give peace, O God, give peace again. 

Whom shall we trust but Thee, 0 
• Lord ? 

Where rest but on Thy faithful word ? 
None ever called on Thee in vain : 
Give peace, 0. God, give peace again. 

Where saints and angels dwell above, 
All hearts are knit in holy love; 

0 bind us in that heavenly chain : 
Give peace, 0 God, give peace again. 
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818 m P h The Lion and Its Coat 


Twice as Fast as the 
Schneider Trophy Man 

A scientific 1 man’s camera lias lately 
revealed something quite like a new 
record in this Speed Age. ' 

When, the Cephenomyia praUi is on 
the wing nobody can make it out. 

All that is seen is a blurred streak in 
(ho air as it passes by ; and if it were 
not for the extraordinarily rapid movie 
camera of Dr Charles Townsend, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
we should never know how fast it goes. 
But according to the museum’s director. 
Dr Roy Chapman Andrews, its speed is 
.)oo yards a second. 

Putting this into miles, Dr Andrews 
remarks that if Cephenomyia, whose 
commoner name is the deer botfly, 
could keep up its speed of Si8 miles an 
hour it could get round the world, along 
the route usually marked out for aero¬ 
planes, in 17 hours; It moves twice as 
fast as the Schneider Trophy planes, 
and, if it'could not quite overtake a 
bullet, sound could not catch it up. 
The female is not so fast as the male, but 
her speed of 300 yards a second would 
still leave the sound waves behind. 

How Fast the Animals Go 

Cephenomyia’s performances have led 
Dr Andrews to draw up a table of.the 
speeds of a number of animals in the 
air, on the ground, and in the water. 
Man comes badly out of the comparison. 
In the air and in the water .lie would 
,be nowhere without his planes and speed¬ 
boats, and on the ground only his loco¬ 
motives and motor-cars save him. O11 
the ground his fastest runner, Jesse 
Owens (who won the 100 metres sprint 
at the Olympic Games), travels only at a 
little over 21 miles an hour, A charging 
elephant can raise its pace to 24 miles 
if angry enough. The emu, the whippet, 
and the greyhound at 36 miles an hour 
arc all faster. A gazelle outpacing Dr 
Andrews in his motor-car in the Gobi 
Desert reached Co miles an hour, and the 
limiting cheetah over 100 yards can go 70. 

In the water the salmon swims at 7 
miles and the pike at 10, but Dr Andrews 
believes that tile flying-fish before it 
leaves the water for the air raises its 
pace to 35 miles. The sea mackerel is 
close behind with 30. Birds of the air 
have always offered difficulties to those 
who would estimate their speed. The 
swift and the swallow both dash along 
at over 100 miles an hour ; the records 
of the great bearded vulture and tlic 
golden eagle, measured by planes against 
which they raced, arc put down at 110 
and 120 miles respectively; but the 
fastest bird of all is believed to be tlic 
Dutch hawk, which certainly moves at 
i 20 miles an hour when on business bent. 

A German Conquest 

Germany has now, lor practical 
purposes, got rid of unemployment. 

With nearly 70 million people, she had 
at the end of September only 242,000 
people receiving unemployment benefit, 
compared with 266,685 in August; there 
were 576,046 in September 1936. 

This is a triumph of organised social 
effort, for it has been made in a land of 
small natural resources, with no external 
means of development or migration. 

Turning to the United States of 
America, we find that at the end of 
August 4,853,250 applicants for work 
wore registered at the Employment 
Exchanges 

Breakfast-Table Story 

Every day this year a thrush lias 
called lor breakfast at a Harrogate 
house. He arrives as regularly as 
clockwork, hops in at the back door, 
and eats the crumbs lie finds ready on the 
mat. Then he flies off no one knows 
where, and is never seen again till 
breakfast time next day. 





Max and Climax of the London Zoo 


T in-: thousands of children who have 
played with the lion cub in Pets 
Corner at the Zoo will be glad to know 
that, although the season is well over, 
little Max, returned to the den of Jock 
and Juno, his parents, is not denied his 
hour of play and freedom. 

Joined by his brother Climax, he is 
permitted to romp about the passages 
each day, where lie has exactly the sort 
of fun with tlic keepers and privileged 
visitors that a kitten would enjoy. 
Lions are, of course, only great cats, 
and in infancy and youth are just as 
sportive. There have been cases of 
lions which have retained their good 
nature through life, enjoying a. measure 
of liberty and the friendship and con¬ 
fidence of their owners; but there is 
always the possibility of some gust of 
temper, some reversion to savage in¬ 
stinct leading to tragedy, so we keep 
the adult lion behind bars. 

As soon as the cubs return to their 
parents Juno, the mother, pursues a 
typical cat-like habit. She baths them 
all over, licking them from head to 
feet. We brush and comb the coat of 


our dog, comb, brush, and smooth the 
coat of a horse, but the lion has its 
brush and comb in its mouth. 

Its tongue is armed with bony 
spicules, small toward the throat but 
near the centre of the tongue no less than 
a sixteenth of an inch long. 

It is Nature's own currycomb. With 
it the lion can rasp a bone as clean as a 
butcher with liis knife. By the same 
process it frees its coat from all im¬ 
purities, and, the smooth part of the 
tongue being applied for the finishing 
strokes, the hide is left as sleek as that of 
a well-groomed thoroughbred horse. 

Various are the ways in which animals 
clean their coats. An elephant bathes, 
throwing dust over itself to keep off 
flics; a pig revels in water, having 
recourse to mud as a protection against 
insects. 

Most birds bath half a dozen times a 
day in summer, and often on winter 
days too. Ants and bees are as faddy 
in their own way, and we may derive 
many an interesting lesson as we watch 
them running each leg in turn through 
their mouths. 


A Flight from Blindness to Sight 


T owards the end of this month of 
November a little wondcr-boy, a five- 
year-old named Wilson, will be reaching 
liis home at Durban 6000 miles away 
with a tale of superb triumph to tell. 

During the summer it was found that 
he was suffering from a growth on the 
brain, and that unless this could be at 
once removed lie must go blind. So 
his brave mother booked a passage and 
off they flew from Durban to Southamp¬ 
ton. Then they went by train to a 
famous brain surgeon at Edinburgh, 
who operated immediately with perfect 
success. The cure was complete, and 
after a spell of convalescence the gallant 
little fellow was taken for a quiet holiday 
in Dorset. 

The story recalls one of which the hero 
was Lord Kelvin, who was then con¬ 
ducting tlic magnificent experiments 
which were to make a success of the 
submarine electric cable. 


A scientific friend in Paris sent him 
a number of metal cylinders, each of 
which contained stored lightning, " can¬ 
ned thunderstorms,as it was said. A 
child the great man loved was found to 
be suffering from a growth on the tongue, 
a difficult matter to deal with, as the 
sufferer was too young to be operated on. 

Lord Kelvin, who was testing the 
various degrees of heat derivable from 
his stored lightning, decided that the 
merest touch with a wire at white heat 
from one of the cylinders would pain¬ 
lessly remove the growth. He dared to 
do it, and the operation was wholly 
and painlessly successful. 

" Well (said one of his friends), it was 
picturesque for Benjamin Franklin to 
draw lightning from a cloud into a 
bottle, but it is more wonderful to think 
of a thunderbolt so humanised as to 
remove the growth on a baby’s tongue 
by one gentb touch.’’ 


A Queer Rat Story 


A n amusing story was told the other 
day by a reader of the C N who has 
been accustomed to use oatmeal powder 
in her bath every morning to soften 
the water. 

The oatmeal is put up in little bags 
which are suspended in the water, and 
is' highly perfumed. On going to one 
of the big London stores where she had 
long been accustomed to • buy the oat¬ 
meal bags she was told they bad none 
in stock, and 011 explaining that they 


usually kept various sizes she was told 
that they had not a single bag in stock 
of any size. On making further inquiries 
she was told that rats had suddenly 
managed to make their way to the store 
where the oatmeal was kept, and, in 
spite of the perfume and the water- 
. softening chemical used, they had 
gobbled up the entire stock; and, to add 
insult to injury, one of the rats had made 
a nest among the ruins and left a young 
family of six there. 


Shapes of 
Things to Come 

New Sounds For the 
Screen 

The movies arc moving on, and are 

taking with them the talkies. 

Among the improvements long 
promised of the films is that of making 
the scenes and characters on the screen 
appear solid. They will resemble moving 
stereoscopic photographs. ■ 

Readers of the CN will remember 
that some time ago they were presented 
with pictures printed in two colours, 
and at first sight looking blurred as if 
the two colours had run into one another. 
The fact was that there were two print¬ 
ings of the same picture,'or photograph, 
one in red and one in green, and the 
two were superposed nearly, but not 
quite, one on top of the other. 

Two Pictures in One 

With these coloured photographs the 
C N gave a pair of spectacles, one eye¬ 
piece coloured red, the other green; 
and anyone looking through them at 
the red and green picture saw it come 
out, not blurred, but clear and solid 
as in a stereoscope. 

Tlic new films are taken with two 
cameras instead of one, and flic two 
films, taken at the same time, are 
projected on the screen through two 
different lenses instead of one.. The 
result is the groundwork for a stereo¬ 
scopic film picture. To make it appeal- 
solid, or stereoscopic, to those who 
view it the spectators arc provided 
with spectacles, as for the C N pictures. 

But instead of being coloured red 
and green the spectacle lenses are of 
Polaroid. This is a kind of glass made 
of gum, or resin, which only allows 
light of one kind to pass through it, 
and cuts out others. It was described 
in tlic C N when it was a novelty, but 
now, made in quantity, it is employed 
for many purposes. The latest use for 
it is the stereoscopic film. 

“Stereoscopic ” Sound 

This is only half the story. Together 
with the stereoscopic film a way of 
influencing the sound waves of the 
talkies has been invented. At present 
the voices of the actors and actresses 
conic sometimes as pleasing sounds, 
but very often in a uniform bellow. 

These sounds arc also to be treated 
stereoscopical ly so as to create tlio 
illusion of direction and distance. A 
voice will now appear to come from 
far away or close at hand ; it will sink 
to a whisper or rise to a shout. 

This will be brought about, as in the 
stereoscopic pictures, by employing 
two sound systems to register the voices 
at the same time, and to employ two 
loudspeakers to register and reproduce 
them. By an ingenious, combination 
the two ” sound tracks ” are squeezed 
into one. It is said that this invention 
ensures that sound from the screen, 
or rather from the twin loudspeakers, 
can be made to vary in direction and 
depth as well as volume. 

There will be some failures, but this is 
one way to more natural films. 

Boats For the Queen 
Mary’s Sister Ship 

The 26 lifeboats for the sister ship of 
the (Pueen Mary now being built at 
Clydebank near Glasgow are to be the 
most wonderful of their kind in the world. 

To.put to sea in any one of them would 
be much less of an adventure than 
setting sail in the ships with which our 
Elizabethan seamen discovered new 
lands across uncharted oceans. 

The boats, will have Diesel engines 
capable of driving them at six or seven 
knots when loaded, and, made of 
galvanised iron, they will be capable of 
crossing the Atlantic. 
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The Chilcit 


The wonderful story of the 
Five Flundred Men of Chapei, 
who pledged themselves to 
die rather than turn their 
backs on the enemy, has 
become a symbol of the 
astounding heroism of the 
Chinese resistance to the 
Japanese invaders. Aquarter 
of the men were killed before 
General Chiang Kai-shek 
ordered the remainder.much 
against their will, to retire 


A prosperous 
peasant ot 
Tientsin 
in his 
padded 
winter 
coat 
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Ciianghai lias fallen and the armies 
^ of Japan arc steadily driving the 
Chinese armies farther and farther 
back to the south of the Great Wall, 
but China cannot be beaten. 

It is the swift, dramatic happening 
which counts most with observers of 
a conflict far away, so the capture by 
the Japanese of the strong line con¬ 
structed by the Chinese for the defence 
of Shanghai appeared to many of us 
as a decisive event in the war now 
raging in the Far East. 

Maritime nations arc apt to take 
this short view, yet history docs not 
support it, especially modern history. 
China is not vanquished, and is far 
from being vanquished. Indeed, the 
heroic resistance along her Hinden- 


burg Line, holding out for ten weeks 
when the experts expected only one 
week’s resistance, has revealed a 
military capacity quite foreign to the 
world’s ideas about Chinese armies 
which carry umbrellas when they go 
to war. • 

Trench coats, may be too costly for 
the Chinese, but the people have an 
ardent spirit unsurpassed by the most 
highly trained, of their enemies, and 
we know only too well how efficient 
the Japanese warrior is. From private 
to Commander-in-chief the Japanese 
act like machines, and it is this fact 
which has-made the present situation 
so serious for both nations. 

The machine mind of the militarist 
appears to have run ahead of the 
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wiser mind of the statesman in Tokyo 
in the attempt to bring a proud but 
obstinate people into subjection; but 
it is the spirit of a people which counts’ 
in the end, and there is no doubt at all 
that the cruelty of Japan’s onslaught, 
a savage attack with not one word, to 
be said in its defence, has roused a 
spirit in China’s millions which is 
surprising the world. 

How else can we account for the 
act that the long and bitter struggle 
actween the Reds and the Nanking 
Government has ended and that the 
! Red Army has been resisting to the 
-death the advance of the Japanese 
armies into the northern provinces ? 

Shanghai and the fighting about it 
is but an incident in the war, which, 


it should be remembered, really began 
last July near Peking. The battle- 
front extends for over a thousand 
miles, for the enemy is making a bid. 
for the wealthy provinces of Suiyuari, 
Shansi, Hopei, and Shantung. 

Japan, in a statement she has 
issued, shows clearly that she regards 
China- as a nation servile to herself, 
and not as a nation of' equal status, 
and that she is prepared to associate 
with China in the future only on this 
basis. As a result the sympathy of 
most of the world’s peoples has turned 
toward China in spite of all her faults 
and failures in recent years, and out-, 
side Japan there is little sympathy 
anywhere with the ruthless barbarism 
which is dictating Japanese policy. 


The map is 
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A Jubilee in England’s Farthest South 


Cornwall's Great Cathedral 


TTruro is keeping the jubilee of its 
* great cathedral, the last cathedral 
on the way to Land’s End and the first 
completed in the 20th century. 

It is.the noblest building in Cornwall, 
and no cathedral in England has a more 
enchanting approach than this for the 
traveller who comes to it from Fal¬ 
mouth iip the River Fal. Suddenly the 
boat rounds a bend and the spires of 
Truro come into view. At the moment, 
unhappily, there are great rubbish heaps 
to spoil the view, and the traveller is 
apt to think scornfully of them and of a 
city that can allow so great a sight to be 
so marred ; but the truth is that Truro is 
to be warmly congratulated on these 
rubbish heaps, for they are part • of a 
plan for reclaiming land, and arc to 
become a public garden or a park. 

In the heart of- the city the stately 
cathedral pile of Truro soars grandly to 
the sky as if to get away from the 
streets and buildings gathered all too 
closely round it. Built mostly of local 
granite and stone, it stands on the site of 
the old church of St Mary which had been 
made new early in the iGth century and 
still survives in part. The architect was 
John Pearson, R A, his son Frank con¬ 
tinuing the work after his father’s death 
in 1897. Its style is Early English, with 
something of a French influence about it. 

Three fine towers, seeming to be all 
windows, have spires wreathed with 
gabled dormers and pinnacles like 
traccried spirelets. The central steeple, 
climbing 250 feet (a foot for every mile 
the city is from London), is Cornwall’s 
memorial to Queen Victoria. The two 
western towers and spires, 204 feet, arc 
• known as Edward and Alexandra Towers. 

In spite of the grandeur of the modern 
cathedral, the most captivating part of 
the exterior to many of us will be the 


The Man Who Wrote 
Robinson Crusoe 


Defoe. By James Sutherland. Methuen, 12s 6d. 

I f we were asked what kind of man 
wrote Robinson Crusoe what should 
we say ? Perhaps that lie was a young 
writer, who looked forward to a life of 
adventure. But we should be wrong, 
for Daniel Defoe was nearly 60 when he 
wrote the book that made him famous. 

And those 60 years had not been 
without their troubles. Indeed, it looked 
as if Daniel had only an old age of 
poverty and obscurity before him when 
he suddenly won his place among the 
immortals. 

In Mr James Sutherland’s new life of 
him we see him, first,'as a very little child 
in Cripplegate, when the Plague was 
raging and when the Great Fire de¬ 
stroyed so much of Old London. When 
the time came for him to decide what 
line of life he must follow the City.pf 
London was full of merchants growing 
rich, Daniel entered into business in the 
stocking trade. It looked as if lie would 
be a successful man in the City; but 
war broke out with France, and ships in 
which he was interested were captured. 
Besides all this he was a very rash, 
quarrelsome mail, always getting him¬ 
self into trouble. In 1692 the crash came, 
and Daniel had to disappear from 
London. Nor did he ever get back his 
old position, 

One venture of his in the years that 
followed deserves to be remembered, 
lie bought some marsh land at Tilbury, 
and decided to make bricks and tiles. 
London at that time was growing 
rapidly and there was need for more and 
cheaper bricks. In i860 a writer who 
wanted to learn all that could be known 
about Defoe went down to Tilbury, 
where a new railway was being made. 


light on this array of stone carving in offering him the archbishopric, and a 
the choir. The space behind the reredos copy of the Dream, of Gerontius, be- 


fragment of the old church of St Mary, 
which nestles under the wing of the rest 
like a chicken under its mother’s wing. 
It is the old south aisle of the church 
pulled down to make way for the 
cathedral, and is on the south side of 
the chancel, rather like a little church 
in itself, for between it and the transept 
has been built a tower with a spire of 
Cornish copper, its bright green con¬ 
spicuous against the rest of the grey pile. 

A beautiful glow enriches the walls of 
cream stone when tlie sun streams into 
the noble interior, its length from east 
to west about 300 feet, its fine vaulted 
roofs looking down on a striking array 
of arches borne by stately clustered 
columns. Particularly fine arc the 
arcadiug and tlie richly carved vaulting 
of the choir and the round baptistry—- 
which is the gem of the cathedral. It is 
a lovely memorial to Henry Martyn, 
the Truro missionary, and the windows 
glow with scenes from his life and 
Cornish saints above them. The floor is 
of marble mosaic. A charming thing 
to remember is the sight of the central 
tower as we stand beneath it, wearing 
its lovely vaulting like a crown. 

The choir has a floor of various 
marbles and lapis lazuli, and screens of 
delicate ironwork are in the bays of its 
arcades. The rich stalls have pinnacled 
canopies like spires and pillars, with 
saints in them, and arc carved in Bur¬ 
mese teak. So too is the splendid 
Bishop’s Throne. Stone screens with 
canopied scats on cacti side of the 
sanctuary are a mass of rich carving of 
saints and scenes of the Resurrection. 

The reredos has an amazing wealth of 
sculpture, showing what seems to be a 
countless host of figures in niches and 
canopied scenes. The rich mosaic of 
glass lighting the cast wall throws a fine 


is the cliapcl of All Saints, and here 
the gtory of the glass in the two tiers 
of lancets is seen complete. 

The rose windows of the west front 
and of the two transepts represent the 
Creation and Pentecost. There arc 
scenes in the life of Christ, saints and 
great churchmen, apostles, martyrs, 
doctors,, poets, evangelists, missionaries, 
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The workers had found many bricks and 
tiles, which were of a fine red colour and 
well made. -This writer said to the 
navvies : These bricks and tites were 
made 160 years ago by the man that 
wrote Robinson Crusoe. 

It is pleasant to know that Defoe 
made good bricks. These for a time put 
him on his feet again, and lie lived once 
more as a gentleman and was able to 
pay his debts. 

But if he had died before lie wrote 
Robinson Crusoe historians.would have 
known him best not as a London mer¬ 
chant or a brickmaker, but as a clever 
writer, ready to earn his living by 
writing for statesmen. 

His new work took him to many 
places; but before this be had travelled 
through England on horseback as a 
merchant in stockings. So he gathered 
the knowledge which he put into his 
tour through tlie whole island of Great 
Britain. Like Cobbctt in later times, he 
knew and loved his own country, and 
was very modern in tlie interest be took 
in roads. 

Geography indeed was the study be 
loved most. In Robinson Crusoe we sec 
liow much lie delighted in maps and in 
all that could be learned of strange 
countries. It was when lie was busy on 
this study that he came across the story 
of Alexander Selkirk, who bad been 
shipwrecked on a desert island and 
became the original of Robinson Crusoe. 

Robinson Crusoe shows what Defoe 
admired in an Englishman. He is the 
“ ordinary decent man triumphing over 
circumstances, and' making such a re¬ 
markable job of it that we are sorry in 
the end that he has to be rescued and 
sent back to a world of easy and plenty." 


The cathedral lowers soar grandly to the sky 


and pastors, many of them with scenes 
from the times in which they lived. In 
this glowing gallery come Boniface 
cutting down an oak with an axe, 
Anselm confronting William Rufus, the 
coronation of Charlemagne, Dante meet¬ 
ing Virgil, Thomas Kempis meditating, 
Colct and the children of St Paul’s 
School, the execution of Charles Stuart, 
Margaret Godolphin leaving the court of 
Charles the Second, John Wesley preach¬ 
ing at Gwcnnap Pit, Newton, Butler, 
Handel, St Louis of France, Joan of Arc, 
Catherine of Siena, Keble, Martyn, 
Morris, Queen Victoria with Gordon 
and Tennyson at her feet, and Edward 
the Seventh as Prince of Wales laying 
the foundation-stone of’ this cathedral. 
There is a curious error in a north aisle 
window which shows King John signing 
Magna Carta with a quill pen. 

The west window of flic south aisle 
shows the guardian/angel of fishermen, 
and a picture of the fishing fleet work¬ 
ing in Ncwlyn harbour. 

Of Archbishop Benson, Truro’s first 
bishop, there is a magnificent brass in 
the floor of the baptistry chapel, show¬ 
ing him in rich robes under a canopy 
with three saints. The south transept 
was built as his memorial, and in it is 
the jewelled staff used for all enthrone¬ 
ments. Here, too, isacase of Benson relics, 
his watch, the letter from Mr Gladstone 


longing to General Gordon, whose sister 
gave it to Dr Benson. 

West of the choir gates hangs the fine 
banner of the diocese embroidered by 
tlie Royal School of Needlework at: 
South Kensington. In the north tran¬ 
sept is a memorial set up by Dr Benson 
in memory of- John Couch Adams, the 
Cornisliman wlio by almost incredible 
ingenuity found the 
very remote planet 
Neptune. Another 
lias the bust of the 
first Baron Vivian, a 
famous soldier born 
in this town and 
buried here, wlio 
fought with Sir John 
Moore at Corunna 
and with Wellington 
at Waterloo. Here 
is the fine Jacobean 
monument of John 
Robartes of 1614 and 
liis wife, startlingly 
lifelike as theyreclino 
on shelves under an 
elaborate canopy, 
'rime, with a scytlic 
and a skeleton with 
an arrow standing 
on pillars each side. 
John bolds a book ; 
his wife, wearing a 
pretty liodice. and 
farthingale of deli¬ 
cate blue, has a rose 
in one hand and rests 
her head on the 
other. A fine marble 
tablet with the por¬ 
trait bust of Thomas 
Agar-Robartcs, who 
d i e d of wounds 
received while 
carrying water to a comrade, is in the 
south aisle, by the desk on which lies 
the Book of Remembrance with the 
names of some 4000 Cornislimen who 
fell in the Great War. Their epitaph lias 
the words ; 

True love by life, lrite love by death is tried, 
Live ye for England, we for England died. 

There is 911 oak fragment brought 
from the ruins of Yprcs Cathedral, and a 
wall inscription pays tribute to an old 
chorister of Truro who went down in 
the Titanic. 

Down in the ciypt are two alabaster 
kneeling figures which were part of a 
17th-century monument. There is ’an 
interesting stone here with an inscrip¬ 
tion to Owen Phippen, brother of one 
of the rectors, who was taken prisoner 
by Turks and was for seven years a 
slave in Algiers. In 1627 with ten other 
Christian captives “ ho began a cruel 
fight with 65 Turks in their owne ship, 
which lasted three hours, in which five 
of his company were slain ; yet God made 
him captaine and so he brought the 
ship into Cartagena. The King sent for 
him to Madrid to' see him ; he was prof¬ 
fered a captaino’s place and the 
King’s favour if he would turn Papist, 
which lie refused. He sold all for £<0000, 
returned into England, and died at 
Lamorran 1636.” 



A Cottage For Ten Pounds 


J udge IIansson, of the International 
Nansen Office for Refugees, reported 
a year ago that the barrack homes in 
which so many Arnienians were herded 
bad been condemned and were being 
destroyed. 

The immediate need was for 1000 new 
homes, to meet which a gift of ^10 
arrived for Mr Marshall Fox, who is. in 
charge on the spot. He says that he 
thinks the lad who had five barley loaves 
and two small fishes to feed five thousand 
hungry people must have felt as lie 
did. However, lie .talked to Mr Jacob 
Ku.nzlpr, wlio, under the Swiss Friends of 


Armenia scheme, had already built some 
wonderful little homes near Beirut. 

Mr Kunzler said that if lie had an order 
for twelve cottages he could put them 
up for £10 each. This offer was scrit to 
where the ;fio came from, and another 
£100 arrived, and now £120, is in hand 
and the twelve cottages are being erected. 

■Each cottage consists of one room 
about 13 feet square, the walls of 
concrete, with cement floor and roof, and 
three big windows. The houses would 
not pass our byelaws, but they are 
looked upon as sent from heaven, for 
the winter rains are at hand,. 
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Partial Eclipse 
of the Moon 

Glorious Spectacle From 
the Lunar Surface 

By the C N Astronomer 

The Moon will pass into the shadow 
of the Earth on Thursday morning 
next, November 18, and will be 
partially eclipsed, though' not much 
of this occurrence will be visible from 
Britain. The Moon enters the dark 
shadow known as the umbra about 7.37. 

Observers in Northern England and 
Scotland will see the lower portion of 
the Moon becoming immersed in the 
penumbra, or partial shadow, between 
6 and 7.30. This will be most intense 
near the southern point of the Moon, and 
soon after a small area will be entirely 
obscured by the umbra. But as the 
Moon will be almost setting only the 
beginning of the eclipse proper will be 
visible from any part of Britain. 

The Earth’s Dark Shadow 

In the south only the pcnumbral 
duskiness is likely to be seen, because 
the Moon sets soon after half-past seven', 
a little earlier than in the north, and so 
just before the Earth’s dark shadow 
impinges upon the Moon. The approach 
of sunrise will also mar the spectacle, 
but the duskiness over the lower half of 
the Moon should be quite perceptible. 
In Northern Europe and in America, 
where the Moon will be much higher 
above the horizon, more of the eclipse 
will be observed, with the umbra,, at its 
fullest extent, covering nearly a seventh 
of the Moon's disc, as in the picture. 

■ This umbra represents that portion 
of the Moon from which the dark body 
of our Earth has entirely obscured the 
Sun, and thus cut off all sunlight except 
a small portion refracted from the 
Earth’s encircling atmosphere. The 
penumbra is that area from which the 
Sun is only partially obscured by the 
Earth, consequently it is only near the 
umbral portion that the darkest region 
of the penumbra is in evidence, for there 
the Sun is almost entirely eclipsed. 

It is a remarkable fact that the other 
side of the Moon never experiences an 



The fullest extent of next week’s partial eclipse 
ot the Moon, showing also (he difference between 
the umbral and penumbral areas 

eclipse, so any imaginary inhabitants 
would have to visit the side that we sec 
in order to view the glorious spectacle 
of an eclipse of the Sun by the Earth, 
which to them would be actually what 
will occur next Thursday morning. 

For the Earth, as seen from the Moon, 
appears nearly four times the width of 
the Sun, and so would be seen to blot 
him out for about three hours on some 
occasions, instead of for only the few 
seconds to about six minutes in those 
instances when the Moon blots out the 
Sun from our gaze. 

What a magnificent sight the Sun’s 
corona, with its long streamers of pearly 
light, would present when, immediately 
the Earth’s great sphere obscured the 
Sun, these would flash out with intense 
radiance against the black and ever 
star-lit sky of the Moon ; for, as she 
possesses no atmosphere to disperse the 
sunlight, there is no daylight on the 
Moon such as we have on Earth— 
even at midday. Even the Milky Way 
and the impressive cone of the Zodiacal 
Light extending across the lunar sky 
from the region of the Sun might be 
perceptible, but during a solar eclipse 


Fields 

It is surprising how many kinds of 
fields there are. We speak of magnetic 
and electric fields, of fields of force, 
of hunting fields, goldfields, icefields, 
coalfields, and battlefields, but the best 
of all are the green fields. 

It is of them we are thinking now, the 
fields that we all love. Our meadows and 
grazing fields are green all the year 
round. Even winter docs not rob them 
of their beauty, and in summer they arc 
decked with white, where the daisies 
gleam like stars in the grass. 

The Long, Brown Furrows 
Even the bare fields are beautiful, 
with their long, straight furrows across 
the brown soil. In early spring there are 
few scenes more pleasing than a field in 
which a ploughman follows his team of 
patient horses, putting us in mind of 
the fields in John Masefield’s county 
where often we may see 

Old Callow at the task of God, 

Helped by man’s writ, helped by the brute, 
Turning a stubborn clay to fruit. 

His eyes for ever on some sign 
To help him plough a perfect line. 

Early summer clothes the fields of 
spring corn in soft emerald, and when 
autumn comes wo look out over fields of 
golden grain, the rippling wheat, the 
bearded barley, the nodding oats, 
thinking perhaps of Chaucer, who once 
said that the old fields' never fail to 
bring new crops. It is in the fields that 
.the harvesters work in the hot sunshine. 
It is from the fields that the grain is 
gathered into barns before winter comes. 

Kings have walked in gardens and rich 
men have owned their parks, but the fields 
have been the poor man’s paradise from 
time immemorial. If fields are prisons, 
asks Robert Bloomfield, where is liberty ? 
God’s Open Spaces 

Only a man who loved God’s open 
spaces could have written the 23rd 
Psalm : The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want; ' ho maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures, he lcadeth me 
beside the still waters. It is interesting, 
to look at some of the scores of fields in 
the Bible, among them the one in which 
Ruth gleaned. Moses commanded the 
Israelites to leave a field to lie fallow 
once every seven years ; and Jesus, who 
loved to walk in the quiet fields of 
Palestine, talked of the fields where the 
harvest truly was plenteous but the 
reapers few. It was He who gave us that 
wonderful parable of the man who found 
a treasure hid in a field. 

London preserves thenamcof Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, cherishing the memory of 
the time when the country was nearer 
the heart of the city. Wordsworth loved 
to look back to the time when meadow, 
grove, and stream to him did seem 
apparelled in celestial light. 

Ever since the war years there have 
been many to remember the fields of 
Flanders where men died with a cheer. 
Your flaming torch aloft ive bear, 

With burning heart an oath we sivear 
To keep the faith, to fight it through, 

To crush the foe or sleep with you 
In Flanders Fields. 

Continued from the previous column 
they would assume a radiant intensity 
adding much to the glory of the scene. 

Most lovely of all would be the bril¬ 
liant ring of rainbow-coloured light that 
would encircle the great black sphere of 
our world, produced by the refracted 
light passing through its atmospheric 
envelope. For nearly an hour next 
Thursday this scene will be presented 
over the extreme southern regions of our 
side of 'the Moon. G. F. M. 


Deare Childe 

Who Was Jane Lister ? 

A lover of children writes from Corn¬ 
wall to a grown-np paper saying that 
on the rare occasions when lie can visit 
Westminster Abbey he goes not to sec 
the tombs of the mighty dead, but to 
muse at the grave of a little girl. 

It lies in the cloisters and bears the 
inscription, " Jane Lister, deare childe.” 
Who is this dear child ? he asks. 

Tens of thousands of people have 
asked the same question. The tender 
simplicity of the inscription to this 
child, sole representative of her family 
in our national shrine, makes it one of 
the most famous in the Abbey. Every 
book on the Abbey names it, but Arthur 
Mce’s book of-London is one of the few 
to tell us who she was. 

Little Jane was a younger daughter of 
Dr Martin Lister, a member of a York¬ 
shire family which gave Tudor and Stuart 
England a remarkable line of physicians. 
They had charge of the lives • of no 
fewer than six of our kings and queens, 
although all their skill could not bring 
little Jane to maturity. 

Queen Anne’s Doctor 

Her father, a famous naturalist and 
antiquary, the first man in England, so 
far as is known, to study and write of 
spiders, came to London to serve as a 
doctor to Queen Anne. His uncle, 
Edward Lister, was physician to Queen 
Elizabeth and afterwards to James the 
First. Edward’s younger brother, Sir 
Matthew Lister, was physician to Anne 
of Denmark, queen of James the First, 
to James himself, and to Charles Stuart. 

Two of Jane’s sisters were girls of 
talent; over a thousand beautiful draw¬ 
ings from their pencils went to illustrate 
the learned works their father published 
on the antiquities of his native Yorkshire. 
That he had something, of the poet in 
him is proved by the words he inscribed 
on the tomb of his child, 011c of the most 
moving jn all that famous gallery of 
epitaphs. Her mother lies at Clapham, 
and her grave is marked by a ' stone 
inscribed by Dr Lister to his Deare 
Wife, " who left six children in tears.” 

America Amuses 


Herself 


According to American statistics the 
people of the United States spend £10 a 
head a year on amusements. As there 
arc 130 million Americans, this means a 
total of £1300,000,000 a year, which 
seems incredible. 

In amusements arc included the 
kinema, theatre, opera, wireless, horse 
and dog racing, baseball, football, 
athletics, dancing, billiards, and bowling. 

In indoor amusements the kinema 
easily heads the list, the expenditure on 
it being nearly tliree-fourths of the 
whole ; wireless is second. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of November 1912 

The Tools of a Thousand Years Ago. 

A curious scene is being witnessed in 
Mesopotamia, where British engineers 
arc carrying out a great scheme for 
bringing a desert into cultivation. 

The work depends upon 2000 native 
workers, and, though the most up-to- 
date machinery is available for dredging 
and digging and excavating, the natives 
scorn it all, and scratch away at the 
soil with a rOugh-and-ready hoe. With 
a profound contempt for wheelbarrows, 
they carry away the earth in bags sus¬ 
pended from their heads. They afe no 
more advanced than were their ancestors 
thousands of years ago. Yet . one of the 
great victories for civilisation depends 
entirely upon their efforts. 


The Lonely Man s 
Telephone 

Why it is Cheaper 

One of the splendid things happen¬ 
ing now is the development of the 
Telephone Services, so important a 
factor in the common life of our land. 

We are sure readers of the C N will 
be interested in a note an old reader 
lias sent to the Editor on this subject. 

Our correspondent has been on a 
visit to a farm a mile from the nearest 
village. The farmer has had a telephone 
installed, an undertaking which in¬ 
volved setting-up 24 poles, fixing two 
miles of wire, and so on, and for all 
this llo charge was made by the G P O. 

On returning home to a city in the 
Midlands I10 found that his son, who 
lives opposite a telephone pole in a 
suburb, had just had a telephone 
installed, a privilege for which the 
G P O charged him 15s. 

At first glance there seems to be a 
serious anomaly here, but it is surprising 
how easy it is to imagine the wrong 
thing. The truth is that the GPO 
has not acted so quecrly, after all. 

The Farmer’s Calls Cost More 

The suburban client would • formerly 
have had to deposit a pound as advance 
payment, but this charge has now been 
abolished in favour of a charge for the 
cost of installing the instrument, which 
in a busy centre is more expensive 
than in the country. The farmer’s 
rate, too, for 'each call will work out 
higher than the rate in the suburb, 

But there is another national factor 
which explains the case of the lonely 
farmer. The GPO is doing all it can 
to bring the countryman into closer 
touch with the social life of the whole 
community, and the telephone- is an 
important means to this end. It 
breaks down the isolation of the country¬ 
side and enables the loneliest inhabitant 
in these islands to get in touch with 
the doctor, the fire brigade, the police, 
or with customers if the lonely man has 
them, and with every other source of 
human contact which makes for happi¬ 
ness and contentment in our modern life. 

The cheap telephone is a deliberate 
effort -to add to the interest of the 
country and to check the inrush of 
lonely countrymen into 'the over¬ 
crowded cities, and we must thus 
regard it as a valuable contribution 
to the nation's life. 

The Books That Made 
Philip Snowden 

It is good to know that Lord 
Snowden’s library of 3000 books is 
being made available for all to use at 
Keighley. 

In his early days Philip Snowden was 
a member of Keighley Town Council, 
and Lady Snowden's gift of his library 
to his old town is an interesting link 
with the scene of his early struggles. 

It must be an inspiration to any 
Keighley boy to handle Lord Snowden’s 
books. He knew them all. He read them 
again and again. They were the tools 
and weapons with which he fought his 
way through poverty and obscurity to 
fame and power. His was one of the 
shining careers of our time, one of the 
purest characters ever devoted to parlia¬ 
mentary life. In his ardent zeal for the 
things ho believed in lie forgot be was a 
cripple, and ho would stand at his desk 
in Parliament bearing intense pain, yet 
undaunted in his eloquence and un¬ 
dimmed in his crusading zeal. 

Hard life had made him bitter, but he 
was a hero to the last, and we rejoice 
to think that his devoted wife has 
resolved that the books that made him 
what he was shall have their chance to 
fashion other minds like his. 
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It should be PRINTED 
on the Plate! 



THE REASONS WHY 


| MUSTARD EXCITES APPETITE. The fresh tans of 
■ Mustard on the palate makes your mouth water. It sets the 
salivary juices in action and the first stage of digestion is started 
at once. All later stages of digestion depend on this. 

2 MUSTARD SIMPLIFIES DIGESTION. By breaking down 
rich, indigestible fats and breaking up the long fibres of lean. 
Mustard makes the task of digestion much simpler. 

3 MUSTARD QUICKENS DIGESTION. Mustard stimulates 
the digestive juices of the system. The more generous the 
supply of these juices, the quicker and more complete is your 
proper digestion of food. 

Mustard means Colman’s all over the world. 


POST FREE 

This case 

contains three trial bottles of 
Mason's Wlna Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
iize bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 9d. to :— 

NEWBALU MASON Ltd.,NOTTINGHAM 

Cut out this coupon and post to-day . 

COUPON' 


I enclose 9d. in stumps and 
would like to sample your Ginger, 
Orange and Black Currant Wine 
Essences. (Non-alcoholic) 


Kante S’.*.... 

Address 
in Block 

Letters -. 

\ ,Dept. C.N. 


jf'jk A I I enquiries for advertising space in this 
/ publication should be addressed to: The 

Advertisement Manager, T H E CHILDREN'S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 

HOW TO KEEP 
CHILDREN WELL 


If a child’s inside is clogged, and filled 
with hard, fermenting waste-matter, what 
can you expect but that, the poison .will work 
its way through the system ? That’s how 
most children’s ailments originate—from 
uncleanliness in their little insides., 

Givo a constipated, cross and fidgety 
child a spoonful of ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs ’ and in a few hours all the half- 
digested food, the clogged, fermenting 
matter in the system, will have moved 
away by a natural action. 

This gentle internal cleansing and 
sweetening is just what is required. A 
spoonful of ‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ once 
a week will keep your children regular 
and clean inside and, moreover, will guard 
them against most children’s ailments. 

‘ California Syrup of Figs ' is a safe, 
natural fruit laxative, recommended by 
doctors and nurses everywhere. Keep 
your child well by this simple, pleasant 
method. 

‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ is sold by all 
chemists, 1/3 and 2/0. The larger size is 
the cheaper in the long run.. Be sure you 
get ‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ brand. 


Our Loveliest 
Bird 


A Letter Goes 
Astray 


The Claim of the 
Long-Tailed Tit 

. Taking all qualities into considera¬ 
tion, many bird-lovers acclaim the 
long-tailed tit as the loveliest of our 
native birds. 

It is not rare, yet the majority of our 
people have never seen it. It is a denizen 
of wood and grove, and the countryman 
knows it by many names, including that 
of bottle tit, a title derived from the 
shape of its nest. 

The body of the long-tailed tit is a 
half-ounce-affair, but the tail is so long 
that the bird measures nearly six inches 
over ail. He has exceeding grace and 
is never still, flitting from branch to 
branch, as often as not with head down¬ 
wards, Looping the loop is nothing to 
him and he shames the most expert 
airman. His wings are less than three 
inches across when they arc fully 
extended. His head, throat, cheeks, 
and chin are white, accentuated by 
glossy blue-black markings. His coat 
is yellow-olive. His wing coverts and 
tail are bluish-grey to black. Beneath 
he is greenish-yellow. The sexes are 
alike in shape and colour. 

A Wonderful Nest 

The beauty of the nest is unsurpassed 
by any other • British species. Shaped 
like a barrel or a bottle, it is composed 
of moss, grass bents, wool, and spider’s 
web, and lined with a few thousand 
feathers. The bill is so small that the 
carrying of so much material is a marvel. 
Tlie nest varies much in size, from 4 to 7 
inches high, and has its tiny opening 
in front. It is suspended in a thorn or 
other bush. Somehow or other this 
houses the parent and some ten young¬ 
sters, who emerge as delightful copies 
of their parents. When sitting on Her 
eggs the hen doubles her long tail over 
her back. 

This tit is as useful as it is beautiful, 
for it lives on insects. How it survives 
a hard winter no man knows, We 
should add that, in slightly varying 
forms, this bird is found throughout 
Europe and across Northern Asia 
Japan. So common and so rare 1 

CHILDREN FROM 
BROKEN HOMES 

Appeal By the Caldecott 
Community 


Across the World 
and Back 

Something .went wrong in a New 
Zealand post office a few months ago, 
and as a result of somebody’s blunder a 
letter which should have gone only a 
few miles was sent on a journey of 20,000 
miles. 

This much-travelled letter was posted 
in the seaport city of Auckland and was 
addressed to someone in a suburb which 
is called New Lynn. That was on May 31. 
In July this letter was in London, and 
later in that month it was at Penzance 
Post Office in Cornwall. The English 
postal authorities eventually sent the 
letter back to the address printed on the 
top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

So it happened that at the end of 
August the letter was delivered at New 
Lynn in New Zealand. 

On the face of the envelope were such 
inscriptions as 11 London, S W ” and 
“ Try Penzance.” Someone in Penzance 
had written " Not to be found ”.on the 
back of the envelope. 

Post Office officials say that perhaps 
the letter became stuck to the back of 
another letter bound for England, or 
perhaps it was thrown into the wrong 
classification box at Auckland. 

School Broadcasts 

Next Wednesday’s World History 
broadcast will tell in dramatic form the 
story of the building of the Great Wall 
of China by the Emperor Hai Hung Ti. 

On Thursday we shall hear about; life 
on Sicily, both as it was and as it is. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Planting Trees and Bushes : 
by C. F. Lawrance. 2.30 Senior Music : by 
Thomas Armstrong. 

Tuesday, 2.5 The Fight for Food : by 
C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 Dramatic Reading 
from Julius Caesar (2). 3.0 Handel and the 
Concerto (1) : by Thomas Armstrong. 
Wednesday, 2.5 The Great Wall of China : 
by Rhoda Power. 2.30 Domestic Animals : 
by H, Munro Fox. 3.0 Orchestral Concert 
by BBC Scottish Orchestra. 

Thursday, 11.25 Sicily at the Cross-ways : 
by Doris L. Mackinnon. 2.5 Our Village— 
Postman’s Knock. 2.30 Craftsmen in the 
Towns : by E. A. Craddock. 

Friday, 2.5 In the Southern Andes : by 
John Candia. 2.30 Feature Programme. 
2.55 A Play—The Christmas Cuckoo. 
3.15 Next Week’s Broadcast Music: by 
Scott Goddard. 3.35 Foreign Literature 
in Translation : by Alexander Gray. 


The little Caldecott Community of 
80 children who are cared for by loving 
hands at the Mote in Maidstone is in 
need of help. It is a community that is 
different, for all the boys and girls who 
are being trained in this lovely house 
come from tragic homes into which drink 
or cruelty or some other factor causing 
intense mental anguish in a young child 
have entered. The children arc normal, 
but, alas, their parents are not. 

Saved from the degradation which 
would ensue from being brought up in 
such homes, the Caldecott Community 
brings back smiles and happiness to 
those unfortunate children who cornc 
here, though sometimes months of 
patient care alid effort arc required. 
This good work needs money, and Miss 
Gourde, 259a King’s Road, S W 3, is 
the secretary of the Appeal Fund. 

Helping the Gardener 

Leeds is helping its gardeners. The 
Agricultural Department of the Uni¬ 
versity is to have specimen gardens laid 
out in the parks, and amateur gardeners 
will be invited to ask questions. If they 
want to know how to rid their borders of 
slugs or how to make grass grow on the 
bare patches of their .lawns, the experts 
will tell them. 


Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training—Using the 
Lips : by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, 2.5 F'orests of Scotland—Trees 
from Abroad : by J. M. Murray. 2.30 As 
National. 

Wednesday, 2.30 Backboned .Animals :'by 
A. D. Peacock. 3.0 As National. 
Thursday, 2.5 Time and Tune—Three 
Important Notes : by Herbert Wiseman. 
2.40 Nature Study—Winter Clothing : by 
James Ritchie. 3.5 Scottish History— 
Westward Ho : by D. M. Ketelbey. 
Friday, 2.5 Junior Geography (Europe)— 
Mixed Crops: by A. H. Irvine. '2.55 A 
Scots Legend, 

Planetarium Progress 

In the European countries there are 
19 planetariums, and Paris is building 
another one to make 20. The United 
States has four, and the Haydn plane¬ 
tarium in New York sent out this year 
an eclipse expedition. 

Great Britain is still without one, 
but, failing public funds; some private 
company or person might find it worth 
while to construct a planetarium to 
attract people at popular prices. The 
New York planetarium pays its way by 
charging grown-ups a shilling and letting 
schoolchildren in free. 
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Complete in Two Parts 


THE LUCK OF THE LANYONS 


By 

T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 1 

Lonely Vigil 

Med Canyon prowled up and down 
1 ’ the house, lie looked at every lock 
and bolt, he examined every window to 
make sure that the fastenings were safe. 
He was not only uneasy, but had to own that 
he was -a bit scared. And Ned, who was 
captain of the football team ,oi his prep 
school, was not the sort to scare easily. 

The old grandfather clock in the hall 
struck eleven. The sound echoed through 
tlie empty house, and, for the third time 
since he had eaten his solitary supper, 
Ned made another round of the ground 
floor. He came back to the dining-room, 
where a fire was burning, and flung himself 
into a chair. He yawned. 

" This is silly," he said aloud. . “ Every¬ 
thing’s perfectly safe. I may just as well 
go to bed.” He got up and went slowly 
upstairs. 

Here we must explain how Ned came to be 
alone,at Salterne and why he was uneasy. 
During the autumn his. mother had been 
ill, so Mr Lanyon had taken her to the 
South of France. The house, which stood 
on the cliffs about a mile from Dowgate, 
was left in charge of a middle-aged married 
couple, James and Rebecca Anson, who 
had been with the Lanyons for years. The 
third'servant was a.maid named Nelly 
Marston. 

When Ned came back for Christmas he 
found that Nelly had been given a week’s 
holiday. .His father and mother were 
coming home for Christmas, and during the 
ten days before their arrival there was of 
course no more work than the Ansons 
could do easily. 

All of a sudden Mrs Anson went down 
with appendicitis and had to be operated 
Dn at once. They took her to the hospital 
at Dowgate. Ned begged James to go 
with her. 

“I’ll got Mr Tyne to spend the night 
with me,” he said. 

So poor James went off with his wife, and 
Ned walked over to Cross Cottage where his 
friend, Ivor Tyne, lived. Ivor was a big 
fellow of 17, homo for his holidays from 
Marlborough. 

At Cross Cottage Ned got a shock. Ivor 
was away for the night. It was too late to 
find anyone else to stay with him, so the 
end of it was Ned had to spend the night 
alone. • 

Ned had heaps of pluck. He wouldn’t 
have minded spending a night alone on 1 a 
desert island. What worried him. was 
that the great moonstone, set in diamonds, 
known as The Luck of the Lanyons, was in 
the house, and that there had been several 
burglaries lately in the neighbourhood. 

The Luck had been in the family for. 
centuries. The legend was that a certain 
Sir Geoffrey Lanyon had saved an old 
woman, who was supposed to be a witch, 
from being burned. She had given him 
the stone, assuring him that while it 
remained at Salterne so long would Lanyons 
live there and prosper. Of course no one 
believed in the "Luck,” but the stone had 
an interest and value of its own apart from 
any superstition about its powers. : 

For generations The Luck had been kept 
in a crystal case in a niche in, the wall of 
the hall, but Mr Edward Lanyon, Ned’s; 
father, had had a small safe made for it, 
aiid this was hidden in the oak-panelled 
wall 'of his study. 1 

It was the feeling that lie was .solo 
guardian of The Luck which made Ned 
nervous. Yet, . as he, went to bed that' 
night, lie told himself that it. was silly 
to. worry. Only members of the family, 
knew where the safe was hidden, and cer¬ 
tainly no burglar could tell which particular 
panel concealed the small but. extremely 
strong steel box. 

Once asleep Ned seldom wakened till the 
sun was well up, so it was • a shock to 
find himself wide awake with-his room still 
dark. He sat up quickly, listening. A 
board creaked in the passage below. - - 
■ In a flash Ned was out of bed and stealing 
bare-footed across the room.- He never 
drew his curtains and there was enough 
starlight to show his way to the door. He 
turned the handle cautiously. To his 
dismay the door Would not open. 1 le pulled 
with all his might, but it would not budge. 
His worst suspicions were realised. Burglars 
wore in tlio house. 

It was no use shouting for there was.no 
one to hear. Whatever was to be done lie 
had to do it himself. .Without lighting a 
candle, he pulled on a coat over his pyjamas 
and thrust his feet into a pair of slippers. 


The window was already open; the lead” 
covered roof of the portico was just below 
and Ned dropped to it easily. From this 
roof it was 12 feet , to the ground, but a 
huge old wistaria covered one side and its 
twisted stems would have carried a greater 
weight than Ned’s. lie. swung down and 
quickly reached the ground. Ned knew 
that the wise thing .was Jo go for help. 
But the nearest house was the Tyne’s, 
fully a quarter mile away. By the time 
Neel could reach it, rouse somebody, and 
get back, the odds were that the burglars 
would have finished and gone. 

Ned had a bright idea—at least lie 
thought it was bright. lie Would find the 
window by which the burglars had entered, 
get in, reach the telephone,'and ring up the 
police station. He went cautiously along 
the front wall and round the east corner. 
There he paused, but could not sec or hear 
anything. He crept on until he came to 
the study window. This was open. lie 
waited under it for some moments, then, 
hearing nothing, swung himself up over' 
the sill. ' ■ 

Next instant it Was as if the ceiling had 
fallen on him. He went flat oil the floor, 
stunned and insensible. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Chase Begins 

VVTiien he came round Ned Lanyon had 
" not a notion where he was or what 
liad happened. All lie knew was that he 
had the world’s worst headache and that he 
was shivering cold. Luckily for himself, 
Ned was hard as nails, and presently 
managed to scramble to his-feet. 

Suddenly the whole thing came back to 
him and lie knew exactly what had hap¬ 
pened., Someone had been waiting inside 
the room and had hit him on the back 
of'the head with a sandbag. .He struggled 
to the wall and switched on a light. He 
looked round,, and the very first thing he 
saw was that the panel covering the safe 
had been wrenched out. 

Forgetting liis pain, lie hurried across. 
All lie saw was an empty space. The safe 
was gone and, of course, The Luck with it. 

For a moment Ned was very near 
collapsing. The disaster appalled him. 
Bettor that everything else in the house 
had been taken than The Luck. What 
would liis father say ? With a fresh effort 
he pulled himself together and reached the 
telephone. He raised the receiver and 
waited. Nothing happened. Then,he saw 
that the' wire had been cut. There was 
nothing for it but to go and fetch Help. 

He dragged himself upstairs, put on some 
clothes, and started for Cross Cottage. 
Just as lie reached the cottage a tall figure 
carrying a torch came up the path from the 
cove below, The two met at the gate. 

“ Ivor ! ” said Ned. 

Ivor Tyne turned the flash upon the other. 
“ You, Ned,” he exclaimed. " What’s up ? ” 

"Burglars. They’ve stolen The Luck.” 

" And beat you up by the look of you.” 
Ivor slipped a strong arm round Neel and 
led him into the house. . He opened the door 
with a latch-key, took Ned into the dining-, 
room, and put him in a chair. Food was on 
the table and a thermos. Ivor opened the 
thermos, poured out hot tea, and made Ned 
drink a cup. 

" Now I’il call the police station,” he said, 
and did so. Presently he hung up. 

" Sergeant Summers is coming at once. 
Feel like telling me about it ? " 

Ned had just finished his story When the 
crackle of a motor-bike exhaust was heard. 
A minute later Sergeant Summers was in 
the room, and Ned had to tell it all over 
again. The sergeant, a big, dark man, 
frowned as he listened. , 

" You say no one but your fainily knew 
where this safe was hidden ? ” he asked. 

“ So. my father always told me,” Ned 
answered. 

■” Strange,", said the sergeant. " And all 
the more strange because this very night we 
have arrested two men in the act of burgling 
a house, and these, we believe, are the two 
who have been doing-all this stealing during 
the last six weeks.” He paused. ” Was 
anything else taken ? ” he, asked. 

■ " I don’t know,” Ned said. 

", We’d better have a look. Sergeant;” said 
Ivor. - ‘‘Wait for us, Ned.” 

I vor, came back alone in about half fan 
hour. ■ " Summers has gone to the station,” 
lie said. ” He’s left a man in charge,'at 
Salterne. ■ He is puzzled,- for nothing has 
gone except The Luck. , Net}, are you qiiite 
sure no one but your father and mother 
Continued on page 14 
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Book of Gifts with free coupon. (Please write in BLOCK LETTERS). 
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PARTS land 2 



A Unique Compendium 
of the Holy Scriptures 
by the Leading Religious 
IFliters of Today 

In tins important now publication 
this Iiolv Scriptures aro described and 
explained to tho reader in a new and 
simplo way; in tho form of a plain 
narrative, easily read yet never deviating 
in the slightest degroo from tho actual 
Bible stories. 

In every home where there is a Bible this 
work should find its place. It adds to 
tho enjoyment of reading tho Scriptures, 
it simplifies tho reading of them, it makes 
clear their lessons. 

Most of tho individual books of tho Biblo 
are described, explained and historically 
reviewed. The known history of each 
book is retailed, how it came to bo 
written, its message, meaning and 
teaching. 

Bull descriptions aro given of all those 
regions where tho great and moving 
scenes in tho spiritual and emotional 
drama of tho Bible, from the Garden of 
Eden to tho Journeys of St. Paul, havo 
been enacted. 

To everyone who believes in tho Christian 
religion, no matter of what sect or creed, 
this new publication should prove a 
nbvoi'-ending source of interest and 
inspiration. Beautifully printed in largo 
clear type. The STORY OF THE BIBLE 
will be illustrated copiously, and in 
additicvi to thousands of famous religious 
pictures gathered from every quarter of 
the globe it will contain aii unrivalled 
collection of modern photographs of 
• Biblo Lands. 

THE 

STORY OF THE BIBLE 

is to be completed in about 40 weekly 
parts at Od. each, and intending sub¬ 
scribers arc ,advised to place a standing 
order , with their regular Newsagent or 
Bookstall for each part as published. 



Continued irom page 13 ■ 

and yourself knew where it was hidden ? ” 
" Uncle Clive knew,” Ned said, “ but he 
doesn’t count for he’s not in England.” 

" Who is he ? " Ivor asked. ” I never 
heard of him.” 

" Dad’s half-brother. He stayed with us 
two years ago just before you came and 
used to go out sea-fishing. Dad and he had 
a row about money and he went to Spain.” 
Ivor looked thoughtful. 

" He may have come back. You say he 
used to fish. Whose boat did he have ? ” 

“ Sam Glore’s. Sam used to go out 
with him.” 

Ivor nodded. " All right, Ned, Now go 
to bed. A rest will do yon good.” 

He put Ned to bed in the spare room, then 
went to the telephone and rang up Summers. 

At nine he and Ned met at breakfast. 
Ned was feeling much better but was very 
worried about The Luck. His father and 
mother were due back in three days so it 
was too late to write to them. Ivor told 
him to sit tight. ' ' 

“ The odds arc we shall have The I.uclc 
back before they come.. I’ve rung up 
James,” ho went on. " Rebecca is better 
and James is coming back. But you won’t 
want to mess around at home by yourself. 
How would you like to come sca-fishing ? ” 
If there was one thing Ned enjoyed more 
than anything else it was a day sea-fishing 
with Ivor. He accepted gratefully, and a 
little later the two walked down to the 
cove where Ivor kept his boat, The Dawn. 
She was small, but stoutly built and fitted 
with a petrol engine as well as sail. 

" Wind's against us,” said Ivor as they 
got in. " We'll have to motor out. Better 
put on oilskins. There'll be ‘ a popple 
outside.” 

“Ivor,” said Ned presently, "why did 
you say we’d have The Luck' back before 
Dad and Mum come home ? Do you really 
think there's any chance ? ” 

" I shouldn't have said so if I didn’t 
think it,” Ivor answered. ■ ” Sam went out 
in his boat just as I came in this morning.” 
Ned leaned forward eagerly. 

“ You mean Sam Glorc was.the thief ? ” 
" You say your Uncle Clive was the only 
one outside your three selves who knew the 
secret of the safe Glorc seems to have been 
his only friend, so either Glorc or your uncle 
lifted Tho Luck," 

“ It docs look like it,” said Ned. ” But 
where was Glorc going when you saw him ? ” 
" To his house, I suppose. That’s the 
reason I 'asked you to come fishing. I’m 


going to anchor off his place so that we can 
watch it.” 

"Wouldn’t it be better to send tho 
police ?.” Ned asked. 

" I’ve told the sergeant. I rang him up 
last night and told him what you’d said. 
I wanted him to search Glore’s house, but 
he answered that he hadn’t evidence enough 
for that but that he would put a man on to 
watch the house.” 

" A lot of good that will do if Glorc goes 
off in his boat,” Ned said. 

Ivor nodded. “ That’s why we are going 
to watch from the water,” he replied. 

Glore's house stood above a small cove 
beyond a reef called Sunk Island. ■ The tide 
was beginning to make as The Dawn 
anchored behind this reef. The boys put 
out lines, but all the time they were watching 
the house. Smoke rose from a chimney but 
there was no other sign of life. As the flood 
made the wind increased. The Dawn began 
to pitch heavily and spray broke over her. 

" Wind’s backing,” Ivor said curtly- 
“ We’ll have to get out of this.” 

As they pulled up the anchor a vicious 
gust sent a wave top slapping over the 
gunwale. Ivor frowned as he looked round 
on smoky crests that hissed fearsomely. 

“ Can’t get back against this,” ho told 
Ned. ” We’ll have to run for The Flow.” 

He started tho engine and they ran north 
with the wind behind them. Sheets of 
spray broke over them and they had to use 
the pump to clear the bilge. Tho boat 
quartered dizzily over the mounting swells 
but the stout little motor never missed 
a boat. 

The Flow was a deep, narrow channel in 
the rocks some three miles up the coast, 
which gave good shelter but ho landing 
place. They would be safe there until the 
turn of the tide, when the wind would 
probably fall with the ebb. 

They were about a mile beyond Sunk 
Island when Ned called Ivor’s attention to 
a large launch that seemed to be following 
them. Ivor turned and stared at it, and Ned 
saw his lips tighten. 

“ It’s Glore’s," he said. " I don’t like 
this, Ned. I believe he is after.us.” 

“After us!” repeated Ned. “What’s 
tho idea ? ’’ '* • 

" The idea is that we are unpleasant 
witnesses. 1 saw Glorc leave in his boat 
just after the robbery, and you know all 
about his friendship with your Uncle Clive. 
If we were ” sunk without trace ” Glorc 
would be much safer than ho is at present.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Puts Things Right 


B ig Brother Adolphus’s latest craze for 
spending half an hour in his bath 
every morning was causing a lot of 
trouble in the house. 

"Queer taste,” said Jacko. “Can’t 
understand it myself.” 

“I shall have to speak' seriously to 
Adolphus," declared Mother Jacko. 

“ He won’t be able to do it next 
week when Uncle, Jim comes,” said 
jacko. “ I’ll see he doesn’t." 


There was a violent splashing. "You 
mind your own business,” called 
Adolphus’s voice. 

A door opened down the passage and 
out popped Uncle Jim’s head.- 

"Half a tick, Uncle,” said Jacko. 
“ Adolphus’ll be out directly.” 

But he was a bit of an optimist. 
No amount of banging brought any 
response, and at last Jacko, fired with a 
splendid idea, darted away, and came 



And almost before the visitor had 
set foot in the house Jacko asked him 
what time he liked his bath. 

“ Bath ? ” replied his uncle genially. 
“ Oh, say 7.30.” 

“ You’ve said it,” murmured Jacko. 
"Hear that, Adolphus ? You’ll have 
to shake a leg tomorrow, my lad.” 

" You shut up,” growled Adolphus 
under his breath. - 

Next morning at half-past seven 
Jacko banged a tattoo on the bathroom 
I door. “ Come on 1 Time’s up,” he cried. 


back with a hammer and a long nail, 
which he proceeded to drive into, the 
bathroom door—right in, through the 
door well into the jamb. Ten minutes 
later lie strolled into the kitchen. 

V Dear me ! What’s all that knock¬ 
ing ? " asked Mother Jacko. 

“ Only Adolphus,” replied Jacko, 
grinning. " He wouldn’t come out, so 
I’ve shut him in.” 

"Bright boy! ” said a voice behind 
him. " Only it isn’t ine you’ve shut in -— 
but Uncle Jim.” • • 
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USED IN MILLIONS of HOMES 


send your mite for our mhy.es 

THE IMF AMTS HOSPITAL ! 


■"THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 
A -—the first Hospital of its 
kind to be founded in Europe 
-—was established in 1903 for 
the treatment of the diseases 
and disorders of nutrition. 
There are now 100 cots; accom¬ 
modation for seven Nursing 
Mothers; an Out - patient 
Department; X-Ray; Artificial 
Sunlight and Massage Depart¬ 
ments ; a Research Laboratory; 
a Lecture Theatre; and a Milk 
Laboratory. The work carried 
. on in the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 


THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY HEEDED 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


Subscriptions zvill be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary . 

THE INFAMT£> HOSPITAL 

Vkicemt!: Sqwaa*e, Weatmisnsfie*?, S5.W.1 


@ THE ABYSSINIA AND QUEEN ASTRID 
PACKET FREE. 

■With the African war over, stamps from Abyssinia will 
beoomo scarce. There is a largo pictorial stamp from 
that country in this packet of 35 different; a portrait 
stamp issued to perpetuate the memory of Belgium's 
lovely Queen whose tragic death shocked the world; a 
stamp depleting King Leopold and also King Albert; a 
historical stamp depicting our War Memorial in White¬ 
hall, and one from Mancliukuo; Chili, Guatemala, and 
Boy King of Jugo-HJavia: and set of Bohemia. Finally, 
there is a Queen Victoria stamp issued 1)5 years ago. 

.lust, send 2d. postage, requesting approvals. 
Lisburn & Townsend, Ltd. (C.N.), Liverpool. 



WENDY PUDDING. % cup 
. golden syrup; 2 tablespoons 
castor sugar; I cup flour; I egg; 

Yz cup milk; I tablespoon 
chopped nuts; 2 teaspoons 
BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER; 
one ounce margarine; Salt. 

Pour syrup, brought to the boiling 
point, into a baking dish. Beat 
margarine and sugar to a cream. 
Stir in well-beaten egg, milk and 
flour, mixed, and sifted with baking 
powder and salt. Pour batter into 
the syrup-lined dish. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven just under 
i hour till well browned. Serve 
turned upside-down, sprinkled with 
either chopped nuts or coconut. 

The joy of using Borwick’s Baking 
Powder for everything you make — 
pies, cakes, and puddings—is this. 
You know exactly how much raising 
you are adding — that’s what makes 
for success. Remember, professional 
cooks always use plain flour and 
Borwick’s. 


Absolutely New . . 

. . Full-of-Thrills 



Everybody, young and old, can play and enjoy 
this thrilling new family and party game. 
“ BELISHA ” is quite easy, and full of fun. 
As the game proceeds the players are taken on 
a tour of England and Scotland, many of the 
cards bearing beautiful pictures in colour 
of famous beauty spots. Above all, it 
teaches road safety,' which is something 
we should all know about. Get your 
packet now ! 



^hich ©f these would you like? fhey're FREE 





B 


T A NT AH Z E n 
PUZZLE This is 
a really grand 
game for wet 
week-ends. 15 
coupons and Free 
Voucher. 


MODEL AERO¬ 
PLANE Width 
17 in., length 19 in. 
Flying • instruc¬ 
tions in the box. 
84 coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


CAMERATakesany 
by 2\" film. 
Gives excellent re¬ 
sults. Instructions 
enclosed. 156 
coupons and Free 
Voucher. 


BOYS’. FOOTBALL 

Cowhide, leather, 
machine- sewn, 
with strong rub¬ 
ber bladder. 174 
coupons and Free 
Voucher, 


BAGATELLE BOARD 

You’ll like this 
game — so will 
Dad. With cue 
and balls. 120 
coupons and Free 
Voucher. 


, To start your collection send a postcard (postage Id.) to Rowntrcc& Co. Ltd., Dept. SC32, 
The Cocoa Works, York, for the free Gift Booklet, which includes a complete list of boys* 1 
MBHmand girls* gifts and a Free Voucher worth three coupons. ■oaBBnHHei 


HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 

Just ask your mother to get some 
Rowntree’s Cccoa. Every tin con- 
. tains Free Gift Coupons — three in 
the quarter-pound size.' You get 
coupons with Rowntree’s Jellies, too. 

Start collecting the Rowntree’s 
Cocoa cdupons right away. You’ll 
soon have enough for your first gift. 

SHOW THIS TO YOUR MOTHER 

■ Rowntree’s Cocoa, made by a special 
predigestive process, actually helps 
children to digest other food and get 
more nourishment from their meals 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

’V-x November 13, 1937 * ♦ Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


What Are These People Doing? 

Money Awards and Fountain Pens For Clever Girls and Boys 


Qan yon recognise what the 
people in the picture are 
doing ? 

Two prizes of ton shillings 
each and 20 gold-nibbed foun- ■ 
tain pens are offered for the 
best answers sent by girls and 
boys of fifteen or under. In. 
the event of ties prizes will go 
to senders of the neatest- 
written numbered lists, allow¬ 
ance being made for age. 

All the correct answers 
appear in the following list. 

Artist sketching. Beating a drum. 
Coy with a scooter. Chopping sticks. 
Controlling traffic. Fishing. Flag sig¬ 
nalling. Flying a kite. Playing bowls. 
Playing cricket. Playing hockey. 
Playing marbles. Red Indian dancing. 
Rolling a lawn. Sweeping. Using a 
scythe.. 

Write your list on a post¬ 
card, add your name, address. 



and age, and send it to than first post on Thursday, 
CN Competition Number 39, November 18. Thercisnoentry 
1 Tallis House, London, E C 4 fee for this competition ; and 
(Comp.), to arrive not later the Editor's decision is final. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetical Problem 

jy man who was admiring a 
huge pig asked the 
farmer its weight. The farmer 
thought for a moment and 
then said : "It weighs five 
stones and three-quarters of 
its weight.” The visitor soon 
solved the problem. Can you 
find the pig's weight ? 

Answer next week 

The Fancy Dress Ball 
"00 this night’s masquerade, 
" quoth Dick, 

By pleasure I am beckoned, 

And think 'twould be a icily trick 
To go as Charles the Second. 

Tom felt for repartee a-thirst, 

And thus to Richard said : 

You’d better go as Charles the 
First, 

For that requires no head. 

■ Ici on Parle Framjais 


Other Worlds Next Week 

|N the evening Jupiter and Mars 
are in the south-west, Saturn 
is in the south, 
and Uranus in 
the south-east. 

In the morning 
Venus is low in 
the south-east. 

The picture 
shows the 
Moon at nine 
o’clock on Monday 
November 15. 
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U11 impermeable la: parapluie Le soulior 

raincoat umbrella shoe 

Tbpleut verse. II vous faudra 
prendre votre impermeable, un 
parapluie, et line forte paire de 
souliers. 

It is raining fast. Yon will want 
your raincoat and umbrella and a 
stout pair of shoes. 


WINTER SOLSTICE- 
DEC.22 Shortest Day 


, This Week in Nature 

Tun November moth is now’ 
■ . seen. ' The general colour 
of the wings is blackish-grcy 
with blackish-brown wavy 
lines running across them. 
This moth, however, is ex¬ 
ceedingly variable in its mark¬ 
ings, and for this reason 
several different names are 
given to tlie species. The 
caterpillar, velvety-green in 
colour, can be found on almost 
any tree. 

What Is It ? 

Pato and Cliloe, combined well 
together, 

Make a drink not amiss in very 
cold weather. Answer next week 

Take Care of the Pence 

A father told his small son 
that he would put aside 
for him a farthing the first 
week of the New Year,,a half¬ 
penny the second, a penny 
the third, and so on, doubling 
the amount cacli week for a 


PRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


year. He soon found, how- 
ever, that he could riot carry 
out his promise, being only 
a millionaire. He found 
the weekly sum growing 
alarmingly, and when he 
worked it out discovered 
that to fulfil his promise 
to his son he would need 
£1691,249,611,844 5s 3?d. 

Beheading 

This wildflower in profusion doth 
In fields and pastures grow. 
Behead it and you’ll find Isolde, 
Francesca, Romeo. 

Behead again, and what is left 
Will be—-well, not below. 

Answer next week 

Time For Tea 



0ct 3 M 
Summer/): I 
Ti(ne-4. u (j 

ends 



>1 April 10 
■pi Summer 
*>/ .Time 
.-♦-begins 


SEPT. 23 
AUTUMN EQUINOX 




LongestDay JUNE 21 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


J don’t mind tiie winter a scrap, 
And for chilblains 1 don’t care 
a rap ! 

The rain and the snowstorms don’t 
matter to me 

As long as there’s plenty of crum¬ 
pets for tea. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Nov. 14. Sir Charles Lyell, 

‘ geologist, horn . . . 1797 
15. Earl of Chatham horn . 1708 
10. Oustavus Adolphus, king 

of Sweden, killed . . 1632 

17. Cardinal Pole died . . 1558 

18. William Allingham died 1889 

19. Franz Schubert died . . 1828 

20. Thomas Chattcrton horn 1752 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Authors’ Names. Drydcn, Long- 
icllow, Lamb, Goldsmith. 

What Is It F Seaplane 
Cross Word Puzzle 


The C N Calendar. This calendar shows daylight, twilight, and dark¬ 
less on November 13. The days are now getting shorter. The arrow 
indicating the date shows at a glance how much of the year lias elapsed. 
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Talcs Before Bedtime 

\ ■ 

Tony in Charge 

D addy had gone away for 
a week and Tony had 
promised to take great care 
of Mother. 

That is the first thing he 
remembered when in the 
middle of the night a great 
noise woke him. 

"Crash! Bang! Bang!” 
it went, for all the world like 
an ’ elephant doing one big 
jump and two little ones. 

Tony sat up in bed, his 
heart thumping. He felt a 
little scared, but a moment 
later the light was switched 
on. He blinked. 

" Oh ! ” Mother laughed. 
“ I’m so glad. I thought that 
noise must have been you 
falling out of bed." 

Tony laughed too. " I’m 
jolly glad it wasn’t ! ” 

b Weil, I’m just going to 
see ifT can find out what has 
fallen,” announced Mummy. 

" I’m coming too,” said 
Tony stoutly. 

It was great fun opening 
doors and switching all the 
lights on, looking for some¬ 
thing big that could make 
such a noise. But nothing 
had fallen. 

" It must have been some¬ 
thing outside after all,” re¬ 
marked Mummy cheerfully. 
“ We’ll both go back to bed.” 

But Tony couldn’t go to 
sleep. After all, it wasn’t 
much good being the only man 
in the house if you didn’t 
find out what made noises. 

" Ting ! ” went the dining¬ 
room clock, beginning to 
strike twelve. Tony waited 
for the chimes of the big 
grandfather clock in the hall. 
Nothing happened. 

. It was that silence that gave 
Tony his bright idea. Slipping 
out of bed, he seized his 
torch and crept downstairs. 

'Turning the light on the 
clock he saw it said twenty 
to twelve. It had stopped ! 

" I’ve found the noise ! 
I’ve found it! ” * he cried 
jumping up and down in his 
bare feet, and forgetting in 
his excitement that his mother 
was probably asleep. " It’s 
the weight dropped off in the 
grandfather clock ! ” 

He fumbled with the little 
door, but the key had gone. 
Shaken out by the force of 
the fall of the weight, it had 
shot lialf-way across the floor. 
And they had walked over it 
and never noticed. 

“ How ever did you find 
out ? ” cried Mother, appear¬ 
ing a moment or two later. 
She unlocked the door. There 
lay the heavy weight on the 
floor, not looking at all like 
bouncing now. 

Tony explained. 

“ You’re just like Daddy. 
He always likes to get to 
the bottom of things," said 
Mummy. And Tony felt that 
was high praise. i 


tlesuits 

OF FINAL ESSAY 

COiPlISTSiM 

I st prize of j£ H 0 


in the 

14-16 years class 
divided between 

Miss Catherine Houghton, 28, Russell Street, 
Heaton Park, Manchester. 

Miss Eileen Slack,47,Vernon Rd.,Feltham,Midx. 

2 4* P" in the 

_I • _ M-16 years class 

fid priZC 0« Man ■ divided between « 

Miss Jean Elliott, 30, Elm Street, Chester le 
,Street, Co. Durham, 

Master Roland Forrester, II, Church Avenue, 
Beckenham, Kent. 

£ 8 0 


divided between 


st prize of 

Miss Nancy Maxwell, Ellingham Farm, Chathill, 
Northumberland. 

Miss Catherine Brady, 13, Carfin Street, 
Glasgow, S.2. 

2 ‘f- tm ■' in the 

nd prize of aL 3 divided between :— 

Miss Vera Key, St. Hilary School, Parkstone, 
Dorset. 

Master Trevor Lovekin, Severn Villa, Coleham, 
Shrewsbury. 

Miss Cynthia Doney,l7, Pike Hill.Worsthorne, 
Nr. Burnley. 

Miss Mary Green,290, East Park Rd., Leicester. 

GENOZO 

Brand 

TOOTH PASTE 

The Childrens favourite dentifrice 
Three sizes of tube 
New Improved Flavour. 

rs i/-. i/s 


Obtainable only from Chemist*. 
Mode by Ocnatosan Ltd., Loughborough. 



tV CORONATION PACKET >V 

50 I-’ino Stamps, many new issues. KENYA-TANCSAN- 
YIKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA JMOA (J/M’fre Pictorial), 
PERSIA, Coronation, CANADA. Ocorpe VT, ANDORRA, 
New Issue., IVORY COAST, fino AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative). DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
PINK OKOROR VI CORONATION,STAMPS. Price 41(1. 
only, post free. Prcucnted with this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a five set or 6 PRRU, inoludinj; 
New Issue. Bargains; 100 B. Colonials, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d-; 6 Triangular, 7(1.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses. of stamp collectors and 
receive an mldltloiuij free set—H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., CIR ATI VIIiIjU ROAD, BARNET. 


SLU0SI8HNESS 

Gan B e Con quered 

Yes, even the most stubborn case of 
constipation will yield to the right treat¬ 
ment—but it is useless to have recourse 
to violent purgatives which only achieve 
their object by “ shock ” methods. These 
weaken the whole system and, apart from 
the obvious danger involved in their 
continued use, invariably aggravate the 
trouble by their " binding ” effect. 

What is needed is a systematic course 
of a mild antacid laxative ; ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ' is admirable for this purpose. 
It never occasions the slightest discom¬ 
fort ; its mild action cannot possibly 
cause strain to the most delicate. It is 
definitely not habit-forming. In addition 
to its mild laxative properties it has the 
most beneficial effect on the entire 
digestive tract. In remedying indiges¬ 
tion it removes the very cause of 
constipation. 

Get a bottle of ' Milk of Magnesia ’ 
from your chemist today. Take it regu¬ 
larly for a week, adjusting the dose as 
directed to your needs. " You will be 
delighted with the all round improve¬ 
ment in your health and well being. 
Thereafter an occasional dose, say at 
intervals of a week, will provide all the 
prompting that your system needs. 
Pnce you have tried this gentle, safe 
relief, that doctors so strongly recom¬ 
mend, you will never use anything else. 
Be. sure to get ‘ Milk of Magnesia' 
which is the trade mark of Phillips’ 
preparation of magnesia. Of all Chemists, 
Prices 1/3 and 2/0. • The large size 
contains three times the quantity of the 
small. 
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